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ABSTRACT 

This report compares Vermont's experience vith tvo 
federally funded programs aimed at reducing unemployment. The first 
vas a Special Hork Project (SHP) directed toward providing work 
experience rather than skill training for welfare recipients, and 
also for low-income families. A second approach was through the 
Public Employment Program (PEP) . This latter program was created to 
subsidize jobs for the temporarily unemployed when the general U. S. 
economy could not absorb these people. Eligibility and wage 
subsidization for each program differed. The SHP program was oriented 
toward the working poor and those with multiple nonjob related 
personal problems. Participants in PEP were usually the recently 
unemployed. Each program could underwrite up to 90 percent of the 
client's salary. Subsidized wages paid for each PEP slot averaged 
$7,000 annually, while $4,000 was spent under SHP. (Also included are 
four appendixes, a list of 20 tables, and a seven- item bibliography.) 
(Author) 
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THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM IN VERMONT 



This report was prepared for the Manpower Administration, U. 
Department of Labor, under research and development contract No. 
82-48-70-30. Since contractors conducting research and develop- 
ment projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to 
express their own judgement freely, this report does not necessa- 
rily represent the official opinion or policy of the Department 
of Labor. The contractor is solely responsible for the contents 
of this report. 

Contract No. 82-48-70-30 funded the Experimental and 
Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project on Special Work Projects for 
the Unemployed and Upgrading for the Working Poor. This Project 
was conducted by the Vermont Department of Employment Security, 
Madelyn Davidson, Commissioner. The principal author of this 
monograph is Richard A. Burleson of the Department of Employment 
Security, State of Vermont. 
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PREFACE 



In mid-1970, as a consequence of welfare reform legis- 
lation then pending in the United States Congress,, the 
Vermont Department of Employment Security was chosen to test 
and document experimentation in the manpower training aspects 
of the proposed legislation. The overall objective of the 
resulting Experimental and Demonstration (E&D) Manpower Pilot 
Project was to explore the feasibility and value of alterna- 
tive approaches and procedures for conducting the Special 
Work Project (Public Service Employment) for the unemployed 
and Upgrading training for the working poor, as a means of 
helping to develop guidelines and other knowledge required 
to facilitate and make more effective national implementation 
and rapid expansion of manpower projects aimed at enhancing 
the employability of heads (and other members) of low- income 
families . 

The project thus had two major components within the 
overall project: 

-"Special Work Project" whereby unemployed persons, by 
performing work (at public and private nonprofit 
agencies in the public interest) can develop job skills 
which enable them to obtain nonsubs idized (private or 
publ ic ) employment , 

-"Upgrading training" whereby low- income employed persons 
("working poor") can develop new job skills for which 
they receive increased salary. 

More specifically the project: 

-developed various designs for operating the two manpower 
programs , 

-tested operating practices to identify smooth running 
procedures, 

-tested the feasibility and relative effectiveness of 
alternative operat ing procedures , 
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-identified problems and issues central to the estab- 
lishment and running of these programs, 

-prepared technical materials and other aids for use in 
the programs , 

-monitored and evaluated outcomes^of activities, 

-determined requirements for adminis tra t ion , facilities , 
staff and financing of the programs, 

-established guides for determining how these programs 
might fit into the overall mixture of manpower programs 
and services at the local level, 

-developed the necessary guidelines and manuals for 
effectively replicating the programs elsewhere, 

-researched and documented the effect of the program on 
E&D manpower clients and, 

-produced monograph? on salient aspects of project experi- 
ence, relevant to planning activities at the national 
level for implementation of welfare reform and/or 
public service employment programs. 

The project was initiated on July 1, 1970, and terminated 
on October 31, 1973. Operation of the project was divided 
into the following segments: 

July 1, 1970, through October 31, .1970: Planning, initia- 
tion, and startup, 

November 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971: Operations 
limited to Chittenden and Lamoille counties, 

July 1, 1971, through June 30, 1972: Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1972, through June 30, 1973: Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1973, through October 31, 1973: Evaluation, 
writing, printing and publishing. 
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FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY 






SPECIAL WORK 








Percentage of 


As of July 2, 1973 


Number 


Number 


Number Total Enrollees 


Total Special Work 








Enrollments 




656 


100% 


Completed Training 




430 


65 . 6% 


-Completed, Placed 








in Employment 


307 




46.8% 


-Completed , Placed 








in Work Training 


26 




4.0% 


Total Placements 






333 50.8% 


-Completed, Placed 








in Education or 








Skill Training 


6 




0.9% 


—Completed, Awaiting 








Placement 


91 




13.9% 


Terminated Training 




226 


34.4% 


-Good Cause 


99 




15. 1% 


-Without Good Cause 


127 




19. 3% 



FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY 




UPGRADING 










Percentage of 


As of July 2, 1973 


Number 


Number 


Total 


Enrollees 


Total Upgrading Enrollments 




144 




100% 


-Completed Training 




118 




81.9% 


Upgraded 


114 






79.2% 


Not Upgraded 


4 






2.8% 


-Terminated Training 




26 




18. 0% 


Good Cause 


17 






11.8% 


Withcut Good Cause 


9 






6.2% 
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SECTION I 
SUMMARY 

There appear to be some rather significant differences be- 
tween the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration (E&D) Spe- 
cial Work Project (SWP) and the Public Employment Program (PEP). 

The purpose of E&D was to work with members of low- income 
families with, dependent children and barriers to employment. 
Through subsidized Special Work experience and the availability 
and use of extensive social and employment services, it was 
hoped that the transition from unemployment to permanent employ- 
ment would be successfully accomplished. The purpose of PEP was 
to provide employment for various unemployed segments of the 
population, Vietnam era veterans especially, and to meet specific 
publ ic manpower needs in per iods of severe unemployment . 

The E&D Project could subsidize employment in the public 
sector or with private nonprofit organizations. PEP could sub- 
sidize only public sector jobs. Whereas both programs could sub- 
sidize up to 90% of the cost of employment, they each had con- 
siderably different budgetary constraints placed on them. If E&D 
was to obtain the number of slots called for, it would not expend 
on the average more than $4,000 per slot per year. Also, the 
employer's share in E&D was a cash contribution to wages and fringe 
benefits alone. 
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PEP, on thG other hand, could subsidize up to $12,000 per 
year. The average slot cost it hoped to attain was $7,000 per 
year, Not only could PEP buy better .jobs, but contributions from 
participating employers did not have to bo cash contributions. 
Employers could make in-kind contributions, a factor that would 
have greatly facilitated participation in E&D and relieved non- 
profit employers of some of their very tight budgetary constraints. 

Provided below in summary form are comparative analyses 
which are more fully developed in the body of this paper. 



COMPARATIVE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAM CLIENT BASES 







E&D 


SWP 


PEP 


Total Enrol lees 




643 




464 




- Males 




251 


(39'?) 


391 


(84.37) 


- Fern a 1 es 




392 


(GV'r) 


73 


(15.77) 


Age: -18 & under 




24 


(3.7'-0 


9 


(1.97) 


-19-21 




85 


(13.27) 


60 


(12.97) 


-22-44 




474 


(73.7'-;) 


316 


(68.17) 


-45-54 




50 


(7.7^^) 


51 


(117) 


-55-64 




9 


(1.37) 


26 


(5.67) 


-65 & over 




1 


(.27) 


2 


(.47) 


Veterans 




115 


(17.97) 


250 


(53.97) 


Non- Veterans 




528 


(82.17) 


214 


(46.17) 


Public Assistance 


Recipients 


428 


(66 .6'r) 


53 


(11.47) 


Disadvantaged 




424 


(65.97) 


194 


(41.87) 


Handicapped 




151 


(23. 5^7) 


68 


(14.77) 


Rec 'd. Former Gov't 


. Training 


170 


(26.4';) 


1 


(.27) 


Education: -0-8 




119 


(18.57> 


69 


(14.97) 


-9-12 




443 


(68.97) 


277 


(59.77) 


-over 


12 


81 


(12. 6^?) 


118 


(25.47) 



COMPARATIVE ELIGIBILITY CR ITER L\ OF PROGRAM CLIENT BASES 

Eligibility criteria for the two programs were different 
because of the objectives of each. Special Work was designed to 
take ANFC recipients, or unemployed members of low- income families 
with dependent children and barriers to employment, and place 
them in transitional subsidized employment. PEP, on the other 
hand, was designed to alleviate severe unemployment and, at the 
same time, utilize enrollees in Jobs meeting specific public needs. 
Though it was envisioned that SO'^r of the PEP Jol)s would become 
permanent, nonsubs id ized Jobs, the prime reason for the program 
was to provide Jobs for the unemployed when unemployment rates 
exceeded 4. 5*7. 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE ANALYSIS 



Average Hourly EfcP SWP PEP 

A. Hourly Rate $2.19 $ 2.98 
Average Annual Rate $4,555.00 $ 219. 00 

B. Lowest Hourly Rate $ 1.60 $ 1.67 
Lowest Annual Rate $3,328.00 $ 3,480.00 

C. Highest Hourly Rate $ 4.00 $ 5.20 
Highest Annual Rate $8,320.00 $10,800.00 

D. Average Annualized Reimbursable $3,884.00 $ 7,214.00^ 
Cost Per Job Slot. 



* Discrepanoies between figures A. and D. are due to the fact 
that no ELD contract was written for one full year. Moreover, 
E&D had varying levels of relabursement as well as varying time 
frames and this latter figure represents total monies committed 
divided by total slots written for.. 

That PEP could **buy** better Jobs than E&D Is most evident in 
the average annual slot allowance each program had. PEP budgeted 
an average annual slot cost of $7,000 a year, whereas EbD budgeted 
an average annual slot cost of $4,000. In other words E&D could 
spend only $4,000 per slot if it was to obtain the number of 
slots it was expected to. In terms of an hourly wage, the PEP 
budgeted average was $3.36 per hour; E&D $2.13 per hour. 





PEP 


Difference 




E&D 


Budgeted Hourly Average 
Actual Hourly Average 


$ 3.36 
$ 2.99 


57.7% 
36.5% 




2.13* 
2.19 


Budgeted Annual Average 
Actual Annual Average 


$7,000.00 
$6,219.00 


75.0% 
36.7% 


$4 
$4 


,000.00 
,550.0G 


' E&D share not to exceed 


90% of this 


figure, or 


roughly 


$4,000 



annualized . 



The average E&D Job slot paid slightly more than the budgeted 
average. The average PEP slot paid considerably less than the 
budgeted average. 

Whereas 53.5% of all PEP slots paid more thnn the average 
hourly wage of $2.99, only 42.2% of all E&D job slots paid more than 
$2.19 average hourly wage. Few jobs in either program paid less 
than $2.00 an hour, but the great majority of E&D jobs, 85%, paid 
between $2.00 and $2.99 per hour. In PEP, the majority of slots, 
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53,5%9 paid $3.00 or more per hour. The PEP avornRe hourly wage 
of $2.99 was, moreover , 36.5% greater than the E&D averaj^o hourly 
wage of $2.19. 





% of Total 


Slot J 


Wapie Levels 


E?iD (556 slots) 


pnp (285 slots) 


$1.60-1.99 per hour 


10.5% 


4.5% 


$2.00-2.99 per hour 


85.0% 


42.0% 


$3.00 & over per hour 


4.5% 


53.5% 



PEP jobs Indisputably paid more than E&D jobs but the conpar- 
ison below showing median wages of PCP, E&D, and Jobs listed on 
the Vermont State Employment Service (ES) Job Bank (the ES Job 
Bank is a listing of all jobs listed by employers with the Ver- 
mont State Employment Service) places both programs in perspective 
with respect to Job offerings through the Vermont State Employ- 
ment Service. 



ES 

PEP E&D Job Bank 



00- 


19 


Professional, Technical, 
and Managerial 


$3.36 


$2.25 


$3.40 


20- 


29 


Clerical & Sales 


2.35 


2.00 


2.19 


30- 


39 


Service Occupations 


3.17 


2.00 


2.04 


40- 


49 


Farming, Fishing, 
Forestry & Related Occ. 


2.36 


2.18 


2.13 












50- 


59 


Processing Occupations 






2.18 


60- 


69 


Machine Trade Occ. 


2.57 


2.00 


2.62 


70- 


79 


Benchwork Occupations 


3.73 


2.25 


2.14 


80- 


89 


Structural Work Occ. 


2.60 


2.50 


3.10 


90- 


99 


Miscellaneous Occ. 


2.88 


2.25 


2.33 



COMPARATIVE OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 

A breakdown of PEP and E&D job slots into the nine occupational 
categories reveals that the heaviest concentrations, ten percent 
or more, of PEP jobs are in four catcGories. E&D slots are heav- 
ily concentrated in three categories. 



eSD PRP 

0-1 Professional, Technical, 23.4% 26.5% 

and Managerial 

2 Clerical 8e Sales 26.6% 11.5% 
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Cont'd 



PEP 



3 
4 



Service Occupations 
Farming, Fishing, Forestry & 
Related Occupations 
Processing Occupations 
Machine Trade Occupations 
Benchwork Occupations 
Structural Work Occupations 
Miscellaneous Occupations 



36.2% 
.8% 



28.67c 
3.8% 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



0 



• 9% 
1.2% 
9 • 5?c 
1.4% 



.3% 
• 7% 
21.3% 
7.3% 



The largest concentration of PEP jobs was in Service Occupa- 
tions, followed by Professional, Technical and Managerial; 
Structural Work Occupations; and Clerical and Sales in descending 
order. E&D job slots were, likewise, most heaivily concentrated 
in Service Occupations, but were followed in descending order by 
Clerical and Sales, and Professional, Technical and Managerial 
Positions . 



PEP Placements 

Of the 225 PEP enrollees who have terminated as of June 30, 
1973, 86 or 38. 2*^ have been placed either with the PEP employing 
agent, another public employer, or in private industry. Of all 
the placements, though, 81.5% were with other than the PEP em-' 
ploying agent. 

A total of 67.4% of all placements of PEP participants were 
in private industry and the majority of those placed in private 
industry were in DOT codes differing from those in their PEP job 
slots. This, together with the fact that the highest concentra- 
tion of private sector placements were in Services and Structural 
Work Occupations, suggests that PEP was used largely by the en- 
rollees as a measure of ^'stopgap'' employment. 

To date there have been only 16 permanent placements in PEP 
job slots per se, and almost half of them have been in clerical 
positions. Outside the clerical jobs only one specific job class- 
ification has had more than one placement in PEP, DOT code 373.884, 
Fire Fighters. 

On the average, the individual permanently placed in his PEP 
position has held the position 44.5 weeks. Those placed in other 
positions had been in their PEP job slots an average of 31.2 weeks, 
again suggesting that PEP was a means of "stopgap** employment and 
that individuals tended to move out of PEP and into the economic 
ma ins t ream . 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF PLACEMENT RATES 
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E&D Placements 



Whereas E&D had some rather severe financial disincentives 
that should have hindered successful placement, it nevertheless 
had an impressive placement record. As of April 20, 1973,-^ 561 
enrollees had either completed or terminated Special Work. Of the 
561, 266 or ^7.4% had been placed. Sixty-nine percent of the 
placements were with the E&D employer, whereas 31% of the place- 
ments were with other than E&D employers . 

A total of 69% of all E&D placements were with the E&D em- 
ployer, almost exactly the opposite as with the PEP enrollees. 
Of those placed with their E&D employers 78.8% were placed in 
jobs that were the same DOT classifications as their training 
slots. In contrast to PEP, E&D job slots and work experience 
appear to be more truly trans it ional in nature and do not appear 
to have been used as a means of stopgap employment. 

On the average, the individual E&D client permanently placed 
was in his E&D job slot for 28.4 weeks, about three weeks less 
than the average PEP enrollee, but 18 weeks less than the PEP 
enrollee who was placed with his PEP employing agent. 

E&D clients had multiple barriers to employment. Identi- 
fication of their barriers and needs and the best manner of re- 
solving them was an integral aspect of an E&D client's enroll- 
ment. ES counseling and coaching played especially important 
supportive roles in this respect and did a great deal towards 
creating suitable supportive work environments for the clients. 
E&D job slots were developed for a particular individual or an 
individual was referred to an existing job slot deemed suitable 
for him and after rather extensive counseling and coaching, not 
on a competitive basis with other E&D clients, as was the case 
with PEP enrollees. 

The supportive services of E&D and the work environments 
created by E&D are at least partially accountable for the high 
placement rates, particularly with the E&D employers. Unlike 
PEP clients, E&D clients did not respond to economic upturns. 
They tended to remain with E&D employers. PEP enrollees tended 
to leave their employing agents for jobs in the private sector 
suggesting that PEP was used more for stopgap employment. It 
appears that E&D jobs were more truly transitional as originally 
envisioned by both programs. 

PEP was designed to alleviate unemployment, which it idid; and 
whether it was simply utilized for stopgap employment does not, 
therefore, really matter so long as a significant portion of the 
jobs ultimately become permanent public jobs. E&D was designed 
to assist unemployed members of low--income families with barriers 
to employment, and through supportive services and subsidized 

1 As of June 22, 1973, 610 clients had either completed or 
terminated Special Work. 
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employment enable them to obtain permanent nonsubs idized em- 
ployment. Both programs were effective in serving their goals 
and their client bases at the time, but were either to become 
permanent programs each could profit from some of the other's 
strong points outlined in this paper. 
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SECTION II 
INTRODUCTION 

A . Background and Objectives of ES:D Special Work 

Since July 1970, the Vermont Department of Employment 
Security has been funded under contract ^82-48-70-30 with the 
U.S. Department of Labor to conduct an Experimental and Demon- 
stration (E&D) Manpower Pilot Project. The overall objective of 
the project was to explore the feasibility and value of alterna- 
tive approaches and procedures for conducting a Special Work 
Project (SWP) for unemployed members of low-income families with 
dependent children and Upgrading training for the working poor 
with dependent children. This paper deals only with the Special 
Work (SW) segment of the project. 

As of April 6, 1973 there were 638 enrollees in SW . These 
clients have been enrolled in subsidized jobs in both private and 
public nonprofit organizations. As the purpose of E&D was to ex- 
plore the various means of helping these individuals become 
self-sufficient, either to get off, or prevent their going onto 
welfare rolls, numerous services were provided to help clients 
overcome their assorted barriers to employment. Cooperative 
agreements were set up with the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Social Welfare, and the Office of Child 
Development to assist in the delivery of health, social and day 
care services called for by the envisioned Family Assistance 
Program legislation. In addition, employment counseling and 
coaching and manpower services were provided by the Department 
of Employment Security (DES) Employmerit Service (ES). 

The Special Work jobs were more oriented toward providing 
work experience than for providing skill training-, and it was in 
the former respect that the jobs were hoped to be transitional. 
During the work experience all necessary services were to be 
made available to the enrollees. and the ES Counselors and 
Coaches were to reinforce positive work habits and attitudes. 
The Special Work ''job" was a period during which the enrollee 
would be worked with so that he would be able to obtain and 
keep a nonsubs idized job at the end of the subcontract, either 
with the subcontracting agent or with another employer. As much 
as possible was to be done with the subcontracting employers, 
short of a hard and fast guarantee, to assure the hiring of 
successful enrollees at the end of Special Work subcontracts. 
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Specifically the Vermont E&D Pi'oject has attempted to: 



-test the feasibility and effectiveness of alterna- 
tive operating procedures; 

-identify problems and issues central to the estab- 
lishm,ent of these programs; 

-research and document the impact of the programs on 
E8:D manpower clients; and 

-produce monographs and special studies on salient 
as pec ts of the proj ec t exper ience relevant to 
planning activities at the national level for im- 
plementation of welfare reform and /or public service 
employment programs. 

In 1971, when the E&D Project was well into its operational 
pl/xse, the employment picture in both the nation and Vermont took 
a severe downturn. In July 1971, President Nixon created the 
Public Employment Program (PEP) by signing the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act (EEA) (Public Law 92-54) into law. This proved very 
propitious to the Vermont E&D Project in two respects. 

First, because of the unemployment situation, many people 
were eligible for and applying for Special Work positions who 
otherwise would not have been eligible under more favorable 
economic conditions. The project was designed to work, primarily, 
with welfare recipients with dependent children or unemployed 
low-income families with dependent children with barriers to 
employment, not people who were unemployed s imply because of an 
overall economic downturn. PEP was designed to assist this 
latter group (basically qualified workers who were unemployed 
due to a lack of jobs) and thereby played a major role, in allow- 
ing the E&D Project to function as it was intended. 

Secondly, the concurrent running of PEP and the E&D Project 
provided a basis for comparing two totally different public 
employment programs: their operational procedures, the in- 
herent problems in each, and the impact of each program on two 
completely different client groups (the first, basically dis- 
advantaged low- income families with dependent children; the 
second, basically nondisadvantaged) . 

B. Background and Objectives of Public Employment Program 

The recession in 1970 and 1971 affected a broad segment of 
the population as the national unemployment rate rose from 3.6% 
in 1968 to 5.9% in 1971. Among the 5,000,000 unemployed in 
1971 were 325,000 returning Vietnam veterans. Cutbacks in aero- 
space and defense expenditures added some 75,000 scientists and 
engineers to the unemployment rolls. Hardest hit by the re- 
cession were the poor, particularly in the poverty areas of 
larger cities. The unemployment problem was staggering in its 
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dimensions and, in particular, in the gamut of skill levels and 
talents represented.^ 

In order to alleviate unemployment and manpower shortages in 
State and local government, the Emergency Employment Act was 
signed into law in July 1971. The act created 140,000 State and 
local governmental Jobs ranging in skill levels from the un- 
skilled to the highly skilled professional. Priority was given 
to Vietnam veterans and in descending order through other signif- 
icant unemployed segments down to the generally unemployed. 
Considering the fact that there were 5,000,000 unemployed per- 
sons and only 140,000 Jobs created by the Emergency Employment 
Act, and also considering the wide variety of skill levels in- 
volved, the impact of the Emergency Employment Act could not help 
but be diffuse. 

Monies were available under two titles of the act. Sections 
5 and 6. The first was to provide funds when the national unem- 
ployment rate reached or exceeded 4,5%, The second, for more 
severely hit areas, provided additional funds when the local un- 
employment rate reached or exceeded six percent, regardless of 
the national rate, for three consecutive months. 

Stress was placed in the Riblic Employment Program (PEP) on 
the transitional nature of the subsidized Jobs. Not only were 
the jobs to take people out of unemployment, but the goal of the 
program was the hiring of at least 50% of the participants or the 
making of 50% of the active PEP positions permanent nonsubs id ized 
jobs. Because of the emphasis on the transitional nature of the 
jobs, significant job-related skill training, manpower services,* 
and reevaluation of civil service personnel procedures provisions 
were written into the act. This was especially important, since 
many of the jobs, such as in law enforcement, created under PEP 
required major expenditures for training and some restructuring 
of personnel requirements . 

Because it was intended that a good portion of the Jobs 
become permanent and that those employed in PEP positions — 
particularly those laid off from theretofore highly technical, 
restricted jobs — be prepared as well for nonsubs idized jobs 
in other segments of the economy, the skill training provision:^ 
of PEP were of major importance. One of the most important goals 
of PEP was its training or retraining character, whereas in the 
E&D Special Work, the emphasis was not on skill training but on 
work experience. 

Four hundred s ixty-four people have part ic i pa ted in PEP 
to date in Vermont. Of this number, about half (225) have 
terminated. Not until the remaining half has terminated, or 
the economy picks up to such an extent that the program ends, 
can any valid final assessment be made regarding the achieve- 

1 Sar Levitan and Robert Taggart, The Emergency Employment 
Act: An Interim Report (Washington, D.C., 1972), 5-8. 
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ment of goals — in particular, those relating to permanent 
public jobs and the efficacy of the training and manpower pro- 
visions of the program. Only those who have terminated from the 
program thus far can be examined in terms of placement in this 
report. While the E&D Special Work Project is winding down and 
most of its enrollees have either completed or terminated, thus 
providing a fairly accurate measure of achievement, PEP 153 still 
an ongoing program. Not until the employment situation in Ver- 
mont changes drastically and PEP ends can any accurate measure 
of PEP's achievement be made. 

C. Economic and Employment Conditions in Vermont During 
the E&D Project 

The Vermont E&D Manpower Pilot Project's success /fa ilure 
ratio was undoubtedly affected by the economic recession that 
began in 1970, the same recession that created the Public Em- 
ployment Program (PEP). 

The statistics below provide some indication of the extent 
of the downturn in the Vermont economy between 1968 and 1972. 



TABLE 1 

Five Year Unemployment Rates, Vt. 1968-1972 



Ca lendar Unemployment 
Year Popula tion Work Force Unemployment Rate 



1968 429,464 180,550 6,450 3 ..6% 

1969 439,000 184,500 5,800 3.1% 

1970 444^732 190,350 9,050 4.8% 

1971 *449,624 193,050 12,750 6.6% 

1972 *454,570 196,950 12,750 6.5% 



* Based on annual population increase of 1.1% from the 1970 census, 
as projected in An Analys is of Soc ia 1 Econom ic Charac t er is tics 
of Vermont, prepared by the Vermont State Planning Office. 



While the population of the State has increased approxi- 
mately 5.9*^ in the five year period beginning in 1968, the work 
force has increased by 9.1%. This is expla ined pr imar ily by 
the large percentage of working age immigrants to Vermont. In 
the decade from 1960 to 1970, for example, the population grew 
by 54,851. Twenty-six percent of this increase (14,261) was 
due direc tly to immigration , and 33% (4 , 700) of the immigrants 
were in the 35-54 age group, going directly into the work force. 
The rapid growth in Vermont of this age group is counter to na- 
tional trends. Moreover, the rate of increase of working age 
immigrants to Vermont in conjunction with an increased female 
participation in the labor force, 16,6% during the decade 
1960-1970, has placed an added strain on the employment picture. 

While the work force increased by 9,1^^^ over the five year 
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period, total unemployment nearly doubled from 6,450 to 12,750. 
The unemployment rate, which takes both factors into considera- 
tion, increased from 3.6% 6.5%. 

An additional indication of the economy in Vermont during 
the test period can be seen in the statistics below, obtained 
from the Department of Social Welfare, which reflect the in- 
crease in the numbers of ANFC (Aid to Needy Families with 
Children) recipients and General Assistance payments. 



TABLE 2 

Five Year Welfare Figures, Vt, 1968-1972 



Fiscal 
Year 


ANFC Recipients 
( Ind ividuals ) 


ANFC 
(Fam il ies ) 


General Assistance 


1968 


8,152 


*2,264.4 




1969 


10,817 


3,004.7 


**$ 318,600 (424,800) 


1970 


11,560 


3,211.1 


964,100 


1971 


15,347 


4,263 .1 


1 ,666 ,400 


1972 


18 ,761 


5,211 .4 


2,043,600 



* The number of families receiving ANFC grants is derived by 
dividing total number of individuals by 3.6. 

** There was no General Assistance until 1969 and the $318,600 
is only for nine months. The figure of $424,800 is the 
former figure annualized and is the one used in figuring per- 
centage increase. Information as to the number of individuals 
receiving General Assistance payments is not available. 



The magnitude of increases in ANFC recipients is undoubt- 
edly linked to the recession and represents an increase of 
130.1% over the five year period. General Assistance payments 
increased even more dramatically over the past four years, by 
some 381.1%. 

The E&D Project did not become operational until November 
1970 and did not begin to operate at capacity until 1971, the 
period marking the greatest change in the employment and 
economic pictures in Vermont and the beginning of PEP. 
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SECTION III 

MECHANICS OF ES:D SPECIAL WORK PROJECT AND THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

A . Types of Employers 

The Public Employment Program was intended not only to 
provide jobs for the unemployed but also to alleviate growing 
manpower shortages in State and local governments. Because of 
this, all positions funded under the Emergency Employment Act 
were to be public jobs primarily in State, municipal, or county 
agencies. While positions funded under E&D Special Work sub- 
contracts were also to fill public needs, E&D was not restricted 
to just public government agencies. E&D could, in addition, 
subcontract with any nonprofit corporation for its Special Work 
positions. At first glance, this makes it look as if E&D Spe- 
cial Work had an added advantage in subcontracting for posi- 
tions, whereas, in reality, the additional scope was a vital 
necessity. 

During the first fiscal year of E&D, the staff Manpower 
Specialists marketed Special Work in the most obvious places. 
Outside of local public schools and institutions of higher 
learning, the most obvious public agencies were municipal and 
town agencies. Staff Manpower Specialists ran into considerable 
resistance from local government agencies, though, particularly 
in the Burlington area. Of 136 job slots developed in the first 
fiscal year, only one, less than one percent was in local govern- 
ment. This v/as with the City of South Burlington, which comprises 
about one-seventh of the State's largest urban area. Manpower 
Specialists reported that municipal government of f ic ials , more 
than was the case with other types of nonprofit employers, voiced 
aversion to employing welfare recipients. As a result of the re- 
sistance to Special Work from local government agencies, the E&D 
Project had to rely heavily on schools and colleges and other non- 
profit corporations in the area for slot development. Schools 
and colleges in the Burlington area, in particular, had a dis- 
proportionate share of the Special Work job slots. Those in 
private nonprofit corporations were numerous but fairly well 
diffused throughout the available nonprofit organizations. 

Only about ten percent of the PEP positions were professional 
in nature and roughly one-quarter of all positions in PEP were 
in public works. The vast majority of nonprofessional jobs did 
not require prior skills, as most positions allowed for skill 
training. Consequently, many of the jobs funded through PEP 
would have been ideal for Special Work enrollees. Comparison 
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of the demographic data in Section III-A leads one to suspect 
that local resistance to Special Work may well have been due to 
the fact that PEP was able to provide a much larger subsidy for 
a longer period of time than E&D. Though both . programs could 
fund equal ratios (i.e., up to 100% of wages), E&D which had a 
budgeted slot cost average of $4,000 per year could not carry 
a highly paid job for as long a period of time as PEP with a 
hoped for slot cost average of $7,000 per year. When wages 
were such that E&D could have afforded municipal job slots, the 
basis for town resistance to E&D participation could quite 
possibly have been due to the fact that the E&D clients had 
multiple barriers to employment. 

B. Rates of Reimbursement and Wage Ceilings 

Though the reimbursement rates for the two programs were 
virtually the same, the mechanism for reimbursement in PEP was 
much more highly structured. 

The employing agency in PEP had to provide at least ten 
percent of the total cost of the positions provided. But their 
ten percent could be derived from a combination of sources, 
either from a direct cash or an in-kind contribution: 

1. Depreciation for equipment used by a participant 
or for overall program administration, 

2. A pro rata share of rental based on space occupied 
by a participant or used for overall program parti- 
c ipa t ion , 

3. Materials and supplies used by a participant in his 
dut ies or for overall program a dm in is tra t ion , 

4. Wages paid to a participant in excess of $12,000 
per year, 

5. Funds other than EEA funds used to compensate parti- 
c ipants for authorized overtime , 

6. Advertising, 

7 . Printing and reproduction , 

8. Training and education of participants, supervisors, 
or PEP administrative staff. 



While such in-kind allowable contributions made the writing 
of subcontracts considerably more complex and represented a po- 
tential nightmare for bookkeepers, they nonetheless greatly 
facilitated participation from employing agencies. 

In this discussion it should be understood that the PEP 
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program was the result of legislation. Practices, procedures, 
reimbursement rates, maximum and average levels of slot funding, 
and other specific structural limitations were imposed by legis- 
lation. Such was not the case with E&D Special Work where prac- 
tices, procedures, reimbursement rates, and other specific 
structural limitations were developed by the Vermont Department 
of Employment Security, with concurrence and assistance from 
the Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor, in an 
effort to gain experience through experimentation with structural 
limitations that could be varied over time as they proved pro- 
ductive or nonproductive. The PEP program was operated in a cer- 
tain fashion due to legislative mandate; the E&D Special Work 
program was operated in a certain fashion due to a desire to 
experiment with certain guidelines and limitations that could 
be altered when and if they proved unrewarding. 

In E&D Spec ial Work the only a cceptable con tr ibut ion was 
a cash contribution applied to the wage/fringe benefits package. 
While it was considerably simpler to write E&D Special Work sub- 
contracts, it was also more difficult to participate for the 
very same reason. Most nonprofit corporations have extremely 
tight budgets, particularly in times of an economic downturn, 
as was the case, and a cash contribution could, and did at times, 
present real problems to potential employers, particularly on 
such short notice. Allowable in-kind contributions would have 
assisted them greatly. 

Under Section 5 of the Emergency Employment Act, at least 
90% of the federal contribution had to be applied towards wages 
and fringe benefits; under Section 6, 96.8*^. The balance of 
the federal share was divided in varying proportions with the 
employing agencies under training, other services, and admini- 
stration. One of the dangers in the PEP reimbursement struc- 
ture was the possible inflation of the in-kind contributions, 
which, in turn, would make the federal contribution of 90% or 
96.8% towards wages and benefits greater, reducing the parti- 
cipants cash contributions to the barest minimum. The average 
overall federal share under both sections of PEP amounted to 87% 
with a 13% contribution from the employing agencies. The por- 
tion of the federal share that went to wages and fringe l)enefits 
was 95.5%. 

The greatest advantage PEP had over E&D Special Work was 
in the actual amount of money it could expend for a position. 
PEP called for the creation of positions that paid as much as 
$12,000 per year. Positions could have higher pay, but any- 
thing beyond the $12,000 ceiling had to be provided by the em- 
ploying agency. While there was a ceiling of $12,000 per posi- 
tion, it was planned that the average PEP position would be in 
the neighborhood of $7,000 per year. PEP positions, too, were 
funded for a whole year. 

E&D Special Work positions were funded for only six months- 
at a time and were renegotiable for a second six month period. 
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The biKKest limitation on Special Work positions*, though, was 
the average amount of money budgeted per six month period, 
$2,000, or $4,000 per year; for PEP, the average allowable 
slot cost was $7,000 per year. This did not mean that Special 
Work positions could not pay for Jobs paying more than $4,000 
per year, but that the federal or state share should not, on 
the average, exceed $4,000 per year or $2,000 per six months. 

It was felt that the extra contribution on the part of 
the employer represented an investment on his part in the 
enrollee and that this thereby enhanced the lattor's chance 
of being retained by the subcontractor as a permanent employee. 
E&D staff Manpower Specialists were to. negotiate , as much as 
possible, the percentage of contribution. This contribution 
could not exceed a federal share of 90% of the cost of a 
position, cost being wages and fringe benefits only. With each 
renegotiation of a subcontract, attempts were to be made to 
reduce the E&D share and increase the employer's investment in 
the enrollee. In practice, though, this was a relative factor 
and the federal share often remained at 90^., particularly if the 
chances of enrollee retention wore very favorable. Given employers' 
budgetary constraints, this was more often than not the case. 

Though the $4,000 average per year budgetary limitation seems 
severe in conti^ast to PEP's budgeted average of $7,000 per year 
and ceiling of $12,000 per year, it served the purpose of E&D 
Special Work well. Most of the jobs created for Special Work were 
to be, and were in fact, entry level positions, and the pay for 
these positions did not, as a rule, greatly exceed these amounts. 
Special Work was not necessarily designed with higher paid, more 
highly skilled jobs in mind, though it did have considerable exper- 
ience with such jobs in the Vermont experience. 

Undoubtedly, Special Work would profit from PEP's experience 
by increasing allowable amounts somewhat but retaining the same 
reimbursement rates. This would give Special Work much greater 
flexibility. Also, unless subcontractors are given advance 
notice of programs like Special Work and can budget in their cash 
contributions, it would greatly facilitate participation if em- * 
ployers were allowed to use in-kind contributions. 

Considerations such as these should not be put aside. In 
PEP, jobs of all skill levels were paid for by the federal 
government to alleviate unemployment and public manpower needs, 
the program being designed to work with basically qualified 
people who were unemployed due to a lack of jobs. Special Work 
had much the same goals in mind, but, in addition, had the primary 
goal of dealing with multi-barrier, multi-problem people. In- 
evitably, this meant problems for the employing agency: problems 
due to the many and varied service needs of the clients involved; 
morale problems because of co-worker attitudes towards welfare 
recipients; Counselor/Coach intrusion with the employers* opera- 
tions to work with the clients; etc. There were some very 
attractive features in PEP that the FJkD Special Work program 
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should consider that mlRht make participation more appoalln^ to 
the prospective omployev, particularly for local Rovernmont 
agencies and particularly in llRlit of the fjoals of such pro- 
grams • 

C. Employment Guarantees at Complot tt)n ol Training; 

Both programs liad the goal of providing transitional .jobs 
leading to permanent, nonsubs Id 1/cd employment. In tlio case of 
PEP, employing agents guarantee to hire tlie lessor amount of 
either SOT of the enrollees or the number of vacancies. For 
example, if the employer has (50 participants and only 30 va- 
cancies, only 15 of the vacancies must be filled with PEP en- 
rollees: conversely, if the employer has 50 vacancies and only 
20 enrollees, he has to hire only ten of the enrollees. There 
was no limit on the length of time PEP employees might remain 
in a specific PEP Job, but employers were expected to fulfill 
their guarantees for PEP employees as soon as suitable positions 
could become financed with local funds. Those employees who 
were not hired by the PEP employer were expected to receive, 
from both the program agent and the employing agent, maximum 
assistance in locating permanent positions In the private sector 
and^or placement in other manpower training programs. 

E&D Special Work subcontracts did not inquire a hard and 
fast guarantee of employment. Rather, they contained a state- 
ment that subcontractors would agree to liire enrollees, con- 
tingent upon satisfactory Job performance and the availability 
of a funded position. E&I) field staff made every possible effort 
to obtain employment guarantees to the extent possible. It was 
the goal of Special Work that all funded slots would become 
permanent, nonsubs id ized positions with the sul)contractor , or, 
failing that, the work experience gained through participation in 
Special Work would enable the enrollee to obtain nonsubs idized 
employment in the private sector. 

Guarantees for employment were completely dependent on the 
individual subcontractor and the availability of funds. More- 
over, the ability to negotiate levels of reimbursement often 
acted as a means of extracting an informal, unwritten guarantee 
of employment from subcontractors. This was especially true in 
the renegotiation of subcontracts. Informal guarantees of em- 
ployment, more often than not, were sufficient to insure a 
permanent position. In the secrond and third years of tlie pro- 
ject, efforts were made to ol)taln moi'e formal guarantees from 
employers, l)ut had employers l)een forced to make an al)Solute 
guarantee, considerable resistance would liave l)eon encountered. 

Another consideration to take into account regard injj: Special 
Work was the fact that many of the Jobs developed constituted a 
pool of slots through which many different Kkl) clients wore 
filtered in and out. Because of varial)le prol)lems and needs of 
E&D clients, the clients often were not enrolled In one slot lor 
the total time called for in the subcontract and the same Job 
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slot wi\H c) ft on filled, conHoqiion t ly , by two or moro clirrorciit 
E&!) c'llonts, Such bcln^ the caso, It was i^alhcM' difllcult to se- 
en ro a guarantee of employment fi'om the subeon trac tor , Glvon the 
Mubcont rae tor *s hud^iet and the sa tis fac»tory performance of the 
client, nonHul)s 1(1 i/ed employtnonl was not too ^real an ol).staele. 
but It deptMidetl to a larwe de^ret^ on llie (W f ee 1 1 veness with 
which client sei'vlco needs were met. 

' ^ • Service Helated Neods and Expenses 

Though the Pul)l ic ttnployment Program (PEP) was not designed 
to work specifically with the d isadvanta^^ed , it did make pro- 
visions for training; and supportive services for enrol lees needing 
them, PEP ^: rants funded under Section 5 could utilize 6.8'; of 
the federal contribution for training and supportive services, 
No su<'h provision was made for Section 6 grants, but funds allo- 
cated under Section 5 could be used for participants under Sec- 
tion (i. 

The small percenta^^e of funds allocated for both training 
and supportive services made it essential tliat supportive ser- 
v ices be provided only when ai)solutely necessary to secure 
employment. Supportive services were used primarily by employ- 
inR apents as in-kind contr il)ut ions , and the nmployin^ af^ent's 
share in traininf^ and supportive services often accounted for 
the larger poi'tion of his rcquii'ed ten percent contribution. 

The (5,8'; of the federal share that could be applied towards 
training and services was to be applied primarily towards train- 
ing. Supportive services allowed for included health care, 
transportation to and from the .job site, child care, and voca- 
tional or educ»ational counseling. The only one of these ever 
utilized in Vermont PEP was the health care provision; this was 
used to assist in the cost of physical examinations required for 
specif ic' .jobs such as for police and fire fif^htin^. PEP funds 
could also, within certain guidelines, be used for the purchase 
of training: materials for ownership of PEP participants, tuition 
and laboratory fees, instructor costs, and release time. 

The Vermont E&D, on the other hand, had rather extensive 
pi'ovisions for traininj^ and supportive service needs because of 
the needs of the client base it was designed to serve. The Ver- 
njont Department of Employment Security provided employment 
counseling and coaching and its other manpower services. Through 
1 cooperative agreements with the Oivision of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and the Office of Child Oevelopment, provisions were made 
for the procurement of health determinations and services and 
child care. Additionally, ANFC recipients retained a reduced, 
thirty and one-third, income disregard grant while enrolled in 
Efcf), Any enrollee could obtain general assistance and food 
stamps if eligible. 

Key ingredients of the Employment Servi(*e E&D unit were the 
counseling and coaching services it provided, the latter proving 
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to be one of the most vital services relative to successful EiLT) 
participation. The E&D unit also had two financial resources co 
use to meet service needs, Training Related Expense (TRE) and 
Enrichment Training monies.^ 

A $500 maximum expenditure was allowed per 12 month slot 
under TRE. These monies were to be used for any reasonable ex- 
penditure necessary to assist a Special Work enrollee in 
work- tra ining progress and retention or ultimate job placement 
when the needed service could not be obtained through another 
funded source. They were to provide enrollees with the basic 
necessities required to get and keep a job. There was no limita- 
tion placed on what could or could not be purchased through TRE, 
Rather, each expenditure was to be considered on the basis of its 
own merits. The only restrictions were the $500 ceiling per slot 
or the availability of the service from another funded source. 
TRE could be, and was, used for a wide variety of purchases, from 
girdles to uniforms, from car repairs to car insurance. Major 
purchases through TRE had to have approval of the E&D Central 
Office Staff and ES Director, but local office Counselors and 
Coaches could authorize purchases up to $20 with the local office 
Manager's approval . 

The second financial resource available to the E&D unit was 
Enrichment Training monies. Enrichment Training was not funded 
during the first project year, but wis included in the two suc- 
ceeding project years to provide anr ther means of dealing with 
E&D Special Work trainees' deficiencies in (1) basic education 
and (2) job related skills. The former placed emphasis on re- 
medial instruction in the '^3 R's'', to assist trainees to speak, 
read, and write with sufficient ability to function competently 
in the performance of their Special Work jobs. The latter 
stressed the development of specific skills, i,e., increased 
competence in the tasks required for training jobs in order that 
Special Work trainees would be fully qualified to retain their 
positions on completion of training. Enrichment Training was 
supplemental, academic instruction taken by selected trainees 
during their own time or during release time from their Special 
Work slot. This was particularly important in Special Work as 
the emphasis in the subcontracts was not so much on the acquisi- 
tion of specific skills but on work experience. Originally 
$21,000 was allocated for Enrichment Training, but this was re- 
duced to $9,600 during the second year of its implementation as 
the number of active E&D Special Work enrollees diminished. 

1 Refer to individual monographs for more thorough analysis: 
The Role of the Coach in Public Service Employment : The Vermont Ex- 
perience ; The Use of Enrichment Monies in Public Service : The Ver- 
mont Experience ; The Use of Training Related Expense Monies in Pub- 
lic Service Employment : The Vermont Experience . " 
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In PEP, any training and supportive services costs h:\ 
be written into the contract with the employing agent. In £6ci)^ 
the only cost factors written into Special Work subcontracts wore 
for wages and fringe benefits. Training and supportive service;- 
costs, which were extensive, were peripheral to the subcontract 
itself and were supplied through the Department of Employment 
Security, Department of Social Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the Office of Child Development, Training Related Expense monies, 
and Enrichment monies. The employex^ provided the work experience, 

E. Field Staffing 

The purposes of the two programs were quite accurately re- 
flected by the field staffing of each. PEP was concerned with 
the creation of jobs to serve the dual purpose of alleviating 
unemployment and public manpower shortages. It did not concern 
itself, as a program, with the provision of extensive training 
and/or supportive services. Because of this, field staffing re- 
quirements were minimal and called for no more than one staff 
Manpower Specialist in each district office and one in the Central 
Office. The functions of the Manpower Specialist involved the 
development of jobs, the writing of grants, and the maintenance 
of the monthly billings from the employing agency. 

On the other hand, E&D Special Work was extensively in- 
volved in the provision of supportive services to meet client 
needs. The E&D staff consisted, therefore, of an employability 
team: a Counselor, a Manpower Specialist, and a Coach. The 
functions of the E&D Manpower Specialists paralleled those of 
the PEP Manpower Specialist, but his approach to job development 
differed in the concern for developing jobs suitable to individual 
clients, as opposed to developing jobs that met only specific 
employer needs . 

It was through the E&D Counselors and Coaches that the vast 
array of supportive services were brought into play. The Coun- 
selor's primary concern was in employment counseling, testing, 
and the assessment of client needs. Counselors would also refer 
clients to other agencies for assessments and supportive services. 
The Coach's primary function was to keep enrollees on the job, 
by intervening in crises and by insuring the delivery of minor 
supportive services. In time, because of these duties, the 
Coach proved perhaps the most valuable of the team members and 
assumed the roles of: client advocate, expert on available re- 
sources in and out of the program, and public relations repre- 
sentative with area employers . 

During the first year of the E&D Project a team was assigned 
to each of the two areas involved in the project, Burlington and 
Morrisville. During the second year, when the project went 
statewide, each district office was assigned a Counselor and a 
Manpower Specialist to handle E&D work. These district per- 
sonnel did outreach E&D work to the local offices in the dis- 
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tricts. Though additional Coaches were not budgeted into 
succeeding E&D Project proposals, the need for them at the local 
level was quite apparent. E&D Special Work Coach positions were, 
therefore, created in some local offices and filled with Special 
Work clients, or a WIN program coach was made responsible for 
E&D clients. Though the team was not together at all times 
under one roof, it was, nonetheless, a team, and had a Coach in 
each office as a contact for the enrollees. 

Staffing not only reflected the purposes of the two pro- 
grams, but the two types of people enrolled in the programs. 
PEP enrollees were not necessarily disadvantaged and did not need 
extensive supportive service, whereas Special Work clients were 
by and large disadvantaged multi-problem people and did need the 
services. The staffing of each program was, consequently, 
appropriate to its objectives and purposes. 
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SECTION IV 



ENROLLEE CHARACTERISTICS 

A. Demograph ic Comparison 

Nowhere are the differing purposes of the two programs more 
evident than in a comparison of the demographic characteristics 
of the enrollees , Whereas only 11.4% of the PEP enrollees were 
public assistance recipients, 66.6% of the Special Work clients 
were. Over a quarter of the Special Work clients had received 
previous employment training thro,ugh the government, but only 
one PEP enrollee had receiyed any such training. It should be 
noted, though, that many E&D clients were either former WIN 
clients or WIN clients in a suspense status while enrolled in 
E&D. There was, likewise, an approximate three to two diff- 
erential between the two programs in the numbers of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped enrollees, 65.9% to 41.8% and 23.5% to 
14.7% respectively. 

The male/female breakdown was cons iderably different in 
each of the programs: 84.3% of the PEP enrollees were males 
as opposed to only 39% males in Special Work. The preponderance 
of females, 61% in Special Work> was due largely to the large 
percentage of women in the ANFC caseload. 

Educational background was remarkably similar between the 
two client groups. As expected, though, there was a larger 
percentage of enrollees with more than a high school education 
among PEP enrollees. 

Not only were the PEP enrollees more educated, as a rule, 
but they were older than the Special Work enrollees, the greater 
difference being most evident in the ages over 45. 

Outside of the large difference in number of assistance 
recipients, the only other startling difference between the 
groups was in the percentage of veterans in each. Only 17.9% 
of the Special Work enrollees were veterans, but 53.9% of the 
PEP enrollees were, of which approximately 68% were Vietnam 
veterans. This was quite an appropriate percentage, as the 
PEP program was designed largely to alleviate unemployment 
among returning Vietnam era veterans, just as the Special Work 
Project was designed to employ unemployed members of low-income 
families with dependent children. 

The two groups were amazingly similar in demographics ex- 
cept in the two areas each was designed to specifically deal with. 
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TABLE 3 



Demographic Characteristics of Program Client Bases 

E&D SWP PEP 



Total Enrollees 

-Males 
-Females 

Age: -18 & under 
-19-21 
-22-44 
-45-54 
-55-64 
-65 8c over 

Veterans 
Non- Veterans 

FKiblic Assistance Recipients 

Disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Rec'd Former Gov't Training 

Education: 

-0-8 
-9-12 
-over 12 



643 

251 (39%) 
392 (61%) 



24 
85 
475 
50 
9 
1 



(3.7%) 

(13.2%) 

(73.8%) 

(7.8%) 

(1.4%) 

( . 1%) 



115 (17.9%) 

528 (82.1%) 

428 (66.6%) 

424 (65.9%) 

151 (23.5%) 

170 (26.4%) 



119 (18.5%) 
443 (68.9%) 
81 (12.6%) 



464 

391 (84.3%) 

73 (15.7%) 

9 (1.9%) 

60 (12.9%) 

316 (68.1%) 

51 (11%) 

26 (5.6%) 

2 (.4%) 

250 (53.9%) 

214 (46%) 

53 (11.4%) 

194 (41.8%) 

68 (14.7%) 

1 (.2%) 



69 (14.9%) 
277 (59.7%) 
118 (25.4%) 
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B. Eligibility Criteria 



Eligibility criteria for the two programs were different 
because of the objectives of each. Special Work was designed 
to take ANFC recipients, or unemployed members of low-income 
families with dependent children and barriers to employment, 
and place them in transitional subsidized employment. PEP, on 
the other hand, was designed to alleviate severe unemployment 
and, at the same time, utilize enrollees in jobs meeting specific 
public needs. Though it was envisioned that 50% of the PEP jobs 
would become permanent, nonsubsidized jobs, the prime reason for 
the program was to provide jobs for the unemployed when unemploy- 
ment rates exceeded 4.5%. 

Participants in PEP were drawn primarily from the ranks of 
the recently unemployed. Any person, with a few exceptions, un- 
employed for a period of 14 days was eligible to participate. 
Preference, however, was given to Vietnam era veterans. The 
makeup of PEP participants was also to reflect the same pro- 
portion of significant segments of the community with respect 
to : > 



1. Disabled veterans of the Vietnam era and special veterans; 

2. Young persons (18-22 years old); 

3. Persons 45 years of age or older; 



4. Migrant and seasonal farm workers; 

5. Persons whose native tongue is not English and whose 
ability to speak English is limited; 

6. Persons with income below the poverty level or welfare 
recipients; and 



7. Persons who have become unemployed or underemployed as 
a result of technological change, or whose most recent 
employment was with federal contractors who have cut 
back in employment because of shifts in federal expendi- 
ture, such as in the defense, aerospace or construction 
indus tries . 



The income criteria used to define poverty levels in PEP 
were the standard MDTA (Manpower Development Training Act) in- 
come criteria. Throughout the E&D Special Work and PEP ex- 
perience, poverty levels for Special Work have been more gen- 
erous. Only recently have the MDTA criteria become higher, 
while at the same time Special Work poverty criteria remained 
the same. 
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TABLE 4 

Poverty Income Criteria (Non-Farm) 
No. in Household Special Work (1972) PEP (1972) PEP (1973) 



1 


N/A 


$ 2,000 


$ 2,100 


2 


$ 3,120 


2,600 


2,725 


3 


3,720 


3,300 


3,450 


4 


4,320 


4,000 


4,200 


5 


4,920 


4,700 


4,925 


6 


5,370 


5,300 


5,550 


7 


5,820 


5,900 


6,200 


8 


6,120 


6,500 


6,850 



Income criteria was a secondary cons idera t ion in PEP, the.^ 
prime concern being unemployment. In Special Work, however, 
poverty criteria were strictly adhered to and were a primary con- 
sideration in determining client eligibility. First and foremost, 
any prospective E&D Special Work client had to have one or more 
dependent children. Anyone receiving an ANFC grant was automati- 
cally eligible to participate in Special Work. The former group, 
though, those who had dependent children and were not receiving 
ANFC grants, had to meet E&D poverty income criteria. 

Prior to the incipiency of PEP, there were many people 
who applied for participation in Special Work who had become 
eligible simply by the poor state of the economy in 1971. This 
created some dif f iculities in client selection and somewhat 
jeopardized the test nature of the project, as Special Work 
represented a means of ''stopgap'' employment for many basically 
qualified people unemployed because of a lack of jobs. This was 
not the envisioned purpose of E&D Special Work at all. Those 
clients who were not ANFC recipients and met the income criteria 
were supposed to have various barriers to employment that, given 
work experience and supportive services of Special Work, could 
hopefully be overcome, making them fully employable. PEP, then, 
served an extremely useful function for E&D Special Work by di- 
verting clients who were eligible because of the economic down- 
turn, thereby preserving the integrity of the experimental and 
demonstration nature of the program. 

C . Recrui tment and Referral Procedures 

Recruitment for E&D Special Work clients was conducted via 
several channels. The most immediate source of enrollees was 
through the Department of Employment Security's referral of 
ANFC recipients in the Work Incentive Program (WIN). Employment 
Service WIN staff would determine which clients were suitable 
for referral to E&D Special Work and would then place them in a 
WIN suspense status. 

The Department of Social Welfare referred General Assistance 
recipients to ES where ES staff determined eligibility and made 
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referrals to E&D Special Work where applicable. 



ES staff made file searches to determine eligibility of any 
applicants on file, determined eligibility of walk- ins, and made 
referrals to the E&D unit when suitable. The Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation did likewise. In Morrisville, the E&D unit 
had to do a considerable amount of outreach to locate suitable 
clients, because no Employment Service permanent local office had 
existed in the Morrisville area for some years, although partiril 
services had been provided area residents through weekly out- 
stationing of staff from the Burlington office of the Employment 
Service. 

Once referred to E&D, the Special Work client was not 
immediately referred to a job but was given an orientation to 
the program , referred to Vocational Rehabil ita t ion for a health 
determination, in Burlington and Morrisville areas only, and 
counseled to detect additional service needs. Not until after 
these activities had been completed was the client referred to 
a Special Work job. 

When referred to a Special Work slot, the employer had the 
final say in whether or not the individual would fill a specific 
Special Work position. Because of prior counseling, though, 
clients were usually referred only to jobs deemed suitable to 
them, where the Supervisors, work environment, etc., were well 
known to the E&D staff. Moreover, Counselors and Coaches often 
interceded on behalf of clients to overcome resistance to indi- 
vidual clients from the employer, especially when the job in 
question was considered particularly suited to an individual. 

The PEP referral process was more direct but involved more 
competition between referred persons for available slots. Due 
to the economy and the publicity regarding the Qnergency Employ- 
ment Act, there was little need to actively recruit PEP enrollees. 
Any PEP slot had to be listed with the Employment Service for at 
least 48 hours prior to its being filled. During the 48 hour 
period, the Employment Service referred applicants, after they 
had been certified as eligible by the ES staff, in the following 
order: 

1. disabled veterans of the Vietnam era and special 
veterans ; 

2. other veterans of the Vietnam era; and 

3. upon request, members of other significant segments. 



The only complication in the referral of PEP applicants was 
the certification by ES as to their eligibility, for no one could 
be referred to a PEP vacancy without it. 

Whereas PEP was beneficial in its speed of access ibility to 
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vacancies in its recruitment and referral procedures, there 
was accompanying competition among referees for each vacancy. 
The Special Work client, on the other hand, had the advantage 
of extensive services, including Counselors' and Coaches' ad- 
vocacy on his behalf with employers. What the PEP enrollee 
gained in speed he lost in personal attention. The Special 
Work enrollee was referred to a job that had been deemed 
suitable to him as an individual, with foreknowledge of the 
working environment and worksite supervisors, and there was 
usually little or no competition for the job slot._ Very often, 
the Special Work client was referred to a position that had been 
specifically developed for and subcontracted for him as a re- 
sult of his counseling experiences. In other words, PEP slots 
were negotiated with an employer and three of four equally 
qualified persons, often persons with few if any barriers to 
employment other than a lack of available jobs. They were re- 
ferred to the employer who then made his selection of the person 
he felt to be most qualified. With E&D Special Work, on the 
other hand, both the slot and the specific multibarrier person 
to fill it were often negotiated with the employer. 

These procedural differences between the two programs were, 
again, due to the clients each program was designed to serve. 
The Special Work clients needed the individualized attention 
far more, as a rule, than the PEP enrollee. If a PEP enrollee 
did need supportive services and was eligible for them, they 
were available to him and were allowed for in the program. 
But obtaining such services would have placed him at a distinct 
disadvantage in competing for a job, considering the number and 
caliber of those applying for PEP vacancies and the speed with 
which enrollees were referred to those vacancies. The prime 
consideration of PEP was to alleviate unemployment, especially 
among Vietnam veterans, and, only secondarily, to help those 
people that needed the individual attention and services pro- 
vided by Special Work. 
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SECTION V 

TYPES OF JOBS PROVIDED BY THE TWO PROGRAMS 



A . General 

The attached table ( TABLE 6 ) contains those jobs in both 
programs that contained ten or more slots. Though these jobs do 
not represent the total numbers of slots written for, they do 
illustrate the frequency with which certain slots reoccurred and 
can serve as a basis for .some general observation about the jobs 
in the two programs. 

A very large percentage of the jobs, 42% in the E&D list, 
were low skill jobs, the last three DOT (Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles) digits of which were very high, while only about 
11% of those in PEP were low skilled. This large percentage is 
corroborated by the average pay of jobs in the program (see 
TABLE 5 ) . Thei average E&D job paid $2.19 per hour, whereas the 
average PEP job paid $2.99 per hour. 

While the low pay was not restricted to low skill jobs 
alone, it was also reflected in the preponderance of clerical and 
paraprof essional jobs, which, while requiring high skill levels, 
often pay quite low. These two categories comprised less than 
11% of all the PEP job slots. Thirty-one percent of the slots in 
E&D were paraprof ess ional (from the partial listing) and fell into 
two groupings: Family Caseworkers and Case Aids with private 
nonprofit organizations; and Teacher Aids and Day/Child Care 
Attendants. Less than one percent of the PEP slots (on the list) 
fell into the paraprof ess ional category. 

The clerical jobs on the list accounted for 20% of the total 
number of E&D slots while all of the clerical slots in PEP 
accounted for only ten percent of the PEP slots. 

Only one job category in PEP had a correspondingly high 
overall percentage as did some of the E&D jobs: Police, with 
14.9% of the total PEP slots. In descending order of frequency 
were: Highway Maintenance Repairmen, 7,7%; Fire Fighters, 4*5%; 
Road Laborers, 3.8%; Sewage Plant Operators, 3.5% and Claims 
Takers , 3.5%. 

There is little correlation between the most frequently 
used jobs in each of the programs, suggesting several possibilities: 
the programs were meeting quite different needs with different 
client bases; one program was serving primarily the private non- 
profit sector needs while the other served only public sector 
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TABLE 5 
General Wage Comparison 

PEP EScD 

A. Average Hourly Rate $ 2*99 5p 2.19 
Average Annual Rate $ 6,219.00 $ 4,555.00 

B. Lowest Hourly Rate $ 1.67 $ 1.60 
Lowest Annual Rate $ 3,480.00 $ 3,328.00 

C. Highest Hourly Rate $ 5.20 $ 4.00 
Highest Annual Rate $10,800.00 $ 8,320.00 

D. Average Annualized Reimbursable $ 7,214.00* $ 3,884.00 
Cost Per Job Slot 



♦Discrepancies between f igures A & D are due to the 
fact that ao E&D contract was written for one full 
year . Moreover , E&D had vary ing levels of re imburse- 
ment as well as varying time frames and this latter 
figure represents total monies committed divided by 
total slots written fpr. 
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TABLE 6 



ProBrnm Comparison; 
Jobs With Ton Or More Slots 



DOT TITLE PEP (Percentage of E&D (Percentage of 

287 Slots) 839 Slots) 
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(12.5%) 
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Messenger 
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Counterman, Cafeteria 
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Fire Fighter 


13 
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26 
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Helper, Building 
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(73. 8^"?) 
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needs; tho jobs In one were predominantly hlRli skilled, in the 
other low skilled • The lack of i^nraprof ess lonn Is In PEP could 
be founded not Just In the priority of needs, but In a certain 
amount of realism with which the user agencies approached their 
PEP staffing, PEP user agencies had to guarantee pemanent 
employment for at least half of the enrolleos, whereas E&D sub- 
contractors did not have to guarantee employment, though fntrly 
firm guarantees were obtained in the second and third years of 
the program. Para profess lonal .jobs, though they are extremely 
useful and meet real needs, are often extra Jobs outside of ex- 
tant budgets. The guarantee for' hiring would work against use 
of such categories in favor of more realistic budget needs. 
Nonprofit organizations that utilized these categorier lormally 
and were not required to guarantee employment would more than 
likely tend to take advantage of a good deal. Another explana- 
tion of the preponderance of para profess lonal Jobs possibly 
lies in the demographic makeup of the two programs. 

Sixty-one percent of all E&D clients were female, and 
approximately 58^? of all the para profess lonal Jobs were held by 
women. PEP had a very low percentage of women, 15. 7^, and 
paraprof ess lonal Jobs, and most of the women were employed in 
clerical slots. 

Another very interesting disparity between the two programs 
is in the number of Highway Maintenance Repairmen and Road 
Laborers in each. While such jobs constituted 17. 47"^: of all PEP 
slots, they constituted only one-half of a percent of all E&D 
slots. Such Jobs, because of their relatively low skill levels 
and good pay scales, would have been ideal for E&D clients. Such 
a large PEP percentage indicates a significant public need in 
this area, and such a small E&D percentage could possibly 
corroborate the resistance from local government to participation 
in E&D with its multi-barrier, multi-problem client base, posed in 
Section II-A. 

B. Comparative Occupational Breakdowns 

Breakdown of PEP and E&D Job slots into the nine occupational 
categories reveals the heaviest, ten percent or more, concentra- 
tion of PEP Jobs in four categories; E&D slots in three categories. 
(See TABLE 7 ) The largest concentration of PEP Jobs was in Ser- 
vice Occupations, followed by Professional, Technical and Man- 
agerial; Structural Work Occupations; and Clerical and Sales in 
descending order. E&D Job slots were, likewise, most heavily 
concentrated in Service Occupations, but were followed in descend- 
ing order by Clerical and Sales, and Professional, Technical and 
Managerial Positions . 
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TABLE 7 

Breakdown by Occupational Categories 




E&D 

0-1 Professional, Technical, and 26.5% 23.4% 

Managerial 

2 Clerical & Sales ' 11.5% 26.6% 

3 Service Occupations 28.6% 36.2% 

4 Farming, Fishing, Forestry & 3.8% .8% 
Related Occupations 

5 Processing Occupations 0 0 

6 Machine Trade Occupations .3% .9% 

7 Benchwork Occupations .7% 1.2% 

8 Structural Work Occupations 21.3% 9.5% 

9 Miscellaneous Occupations 7.3% 1.4% 

Though both programs shared Service Occupations as their 
most frequently used occupational category, the similarity ends 
once the specific jobs within the categories are examined. 
Seventy-eight percent of all PEP Service slots were for Firemen 
and Police, highly skilled jobs with large training components 
written into them. Sixty-two and three-tenths of the Service 
slots were for Policemen, alone. The largest single job classi- 
fication in E&D Service Occupations was in the paraprof ess ional 
area of Day/Child Care Attendants with 42.6%. The balance of E&D 
slots in the Service Occupations grouping were scattered with the 
next most frequently used classification being for Porters, 12.9%, 
which, combined with Janitors, comprises 21.5% of the jobs within 
the group. The significant difference between the two programs' 
jobs within this category lies in the skill level of the jobs. 
The PEP jobs were predominantly very highly skilled, whereas the 
E&D jobs in the Services category represented the largest single 
concentration of low skill jobs in E&D (refer to APPENDIX A & B 
for complete listing of DOT codes). 

Within the Clerical and Sales categories there is a rough 
correlation between the most frequently used job categories in 
terms of percentage of the slots within the grouping, with groui:;S 
209 and 219 containing the majority of clerical jobs. E&D had a 
much greater concentration within group 219, which includes General 
Office Clerks, whereas PEP had more slots in group 209, Clerk- 
Typists, and group 203, Typists. In the Clerical and Sales i:ivi- 
sion, E&D had more than double the concentration of jobs as PEP, 
with 26.6% as opposed to 11.5%. 
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TABLE 8 



Three Digit Occupational Breakdown 
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187 


Serv. Industry Managers and 


1 


1.3 


5 


2.6 




Officials 










188 


Public Adm . Managers and 


4 


5.3 




2.6 




Officials 










189 


Misc . Managers and Officials , 






7 


3.6 


191 


n.e.c. 

Agents and Appraisers, n.e.c. 


1 


1.3 


1 


.5 
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TABLE S (cont'd) 



Three Digit 






PEP 


E&D 


Occupational 






% 




c 


Grouping 






Within 


Witiiin 


DOT 


TITLE 




Divis ion 




Divhi \(r. 


195 


Occupations in Social and 


1 


1.3 


101 


51 .8 




Welfare Worl4^ 










199 


Misc . Prof . , Tech . , Managerial 








6 


3.1 




Occupations 












Secretaries 


± 


Q 
O 


11 


4 . 9 


202 


Stenographers 


1 


3 


1 


.4 


203 


Ty pis ts 


O 
J 




— — 


— ""■ 


205 


Personnel Clerks 






4 


1 .8 


r\ f\ 

206 


File Clerks 


1 


3 


— — 


— 


209 


Steno., Typ., Filing, etc., 


1 J 


3y . 5 


62 


27 . 9 




n . e . c . 










210 


Bookkeepers 





— " 


6 


2.7 


213 


Auto. Data Processing Equip. 


1 


3 


1 


.4 




Oper. 










215 


Bookkeeping-Machine Opera tors 


1 


3 


— 


— 


219 


Computing and Acct .-Recording 


9 


27 . 4 


106 


47 . 6 




Occ . , n . e . c . 










221 


Production Clerks 


1 


3 






223 


Stock Clerks and Related 


1 


3 


5 


2.2 




Occupations 










230 


Messengers, Errand Boys and 






10 


4.6 




Office Boys and Girls 










231 


Mail Clerks 


— 


— 


7 


3.1 


235 


Telephone Operators 






o 


.9 


237 


Recept ion is ts and Inform at ion 


— 


— 


2 


.9 




Clerks 










249 


Misc. Clerical Occupations, 


1 


3 


5 


2 . 2 


289 


n . e . c . 

Salesmen and Salespersons, 







1 


.4 




Commod ities, n.e.c. 










306 


Ma ids , Domes tic 


— — 


— — 


1 


.3 


311 


Wa iters , Wa i tresses and Related 


— ~" 


— 


29 


9.5 




Serv. Occ. 










313 


Chefs and Cooks , Lrg . Hotels 


**" 


— — 


13 


4 , 3 




and Rest. 










315 


Misc. Cooks, Except Domestic 


— — ' 


— — 


4 


1 .3 


317 


Misc. Food and Be v. Prep. 


— — 


— 


8 


2.6 




Occupations 










318 


Kitchen Workers, n.e.c. 






7 


2.3 


323 


Maids and Housemen, Hotels, 






2 


.7 




Rest, and Related Estab. 










354 


Unlicensed Midwives and Practical 


2 


2.4 


7 


2. 3 




Nurses 










355 


Attendants , Hosp. , Morgues and 






13 


4.3 



Related Health Serv, 
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TABLE 8 (cont'd) 



Three 


* 




PEP 




E&D 




Occupat ional 










Vf 




Grouping 






Within 




Within 


DOT 


TITLE 




Division - 


Div \.F, 


ii; r 


356 


Occupations in Animal Care 


— 


— 


9 




7 




n . e . c . 












359 


Misc . Persona I Service Occ . , 


— 




129 


42. 


6 


361 


n .e .c . 

Laundering Occupations 


4 


4 . 9 


12 


4, 


0 


372 


Guards and Watchmen, Except 


3 


3.7 


3 


1 . 


0 




Crossing Watchmen 












373 


Firemen , Fire Dept . 


13 


15.7 


1 




3 


375 


Policemen and Detectives , 


51 


62.3 


7 


2. 


3 




Public Se*x vice 












379 


Protect ive Service Occ . , n . e . c . 


3 


3.7 









381 


Porters and Cleaners 


— 




39 


12 . 


9 


382 


Janitors 


6 


7.3 


26 


8, 


6 


406 


Horticultural Specialty Occ. 


-- 




I 


14 . 


3 


407 


Gardening and Groundskeeping Occ 


. 1 


9.1 


5 


71 . 


4 


424 


Farm Machinery Operators, n.e.c. 


2 


18.2 








436 


Marine Life Cultivation and 






1 


14. 


3- 




Re la ted Occ . 












441 


Forest Conserva t ion Occ . 


8 


72.7 


— 


— 




620 


Motor Vehicle and Engineer ing 


1 


100 


5 


62 . 


5 




Equipment Re pa irmen 












638 


M i <^ r Occ . i 11 Ma c h ine I ns tall- 






2 


25 






n nd Reoa ir 












669 


Wood Ma chining Occ . , n . e . c . 






1 


12 . 


5 


709 


Misc . Occ . in Fab. , Ass em . and 


1 


50 


— — 


— 






Repair of Metal Prod. 












729 


Occ . in Assem . and Repa ir of 


1 


50 










Elec. Equip. , n.e.c. 












731 


Occ . in Fab . a nd Re pa ir of Games 






2 


20 






n n fi Tovs 












769 


Occ. in Fab. and Repair of Wood 






6 

\j 


60 






PvnH n p c 












785 


Tn ilors and Dressmakers 






2 


20 




824 . 


Assem. , Install, and Repair of 


— 




1 


1 . 


3 




Lighting and Wiring Equip. 












827 


Assem., Install, and Repair of 


— 




2 


2. 


5 




Household Appl iances 












829 


Assem., Install, and Repair of 


1 


1.6 


2 


2. 


5 




Elec . Prod . , n.e.c. 












840 


Cons true t ion a nd Ma int . 






6 


7. 


5 




Painters and Related Occ. 












842 


Plasterers and Related Occ. 






2 


2. 


5 




TABLE 8 (cont'J) 



Three 






Occupational 






Grouping 






DOT 


TITLE 




844 


Cement and Concrete Finishing 






and Rela ted Qcc 




850 


Excavatinsr. Gradins* and 


11 




Rplntpd Occ 




851 


Drninap'p and RpTatpd Opp 


1 


859 


Excavatinp* Gradino' Pa v i n cr 


4 




n , G • c • ^ 




860 


Carnpntprs and Rplnt*pd Opp 




862 


Plumbers. Gas Fitters Stpam 






Fi t ters - e t r 




869 


Misc. Construction Opp nee 


17 


899 


Misc. Structural Work Occ. 


27 




n . e . c . 




902 


Dum n Truck Drivprs 

LJ U 111 ky A X Vrf Ilk LJ XXV ^ X 


1 


905 


Truck Drivers^ Heavy 


5 


906 


Truck Drivers , Light 




913 


Passenger Transportation Occ., 


_ . 




n p p 




954 


Opp in Filtration. Put 1 "f i pa t Ion 


2 




and Dis t . of H 0 






ucc . in uisposai oi rteiuse ano 


J. £^ 


957 


o ewa ge 




Occ. in Transmission of 


1 




Communica t ions , n . e . c . 




969 


Misc. Amusement, Rec , , and 






Motion Pic. Occ, n.e.c. 




977 


Bookbinders and Rela ted 






Occupations 





PEP 

% 

Within 



E&D 

Within 
Divis ion 



18.1 

1.6 
6.6 



27.8 
44.3 

4.8 

23 .8 



9.5 
57.1 
4.8 



6 
1 



19 
1 

4 

36 



7 
1 



7.5 
1.3 



23.6 
1.3 



5 
45 



58.4 
8.3 



16.7 



8.3 



8.3 
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The overall percentage of the Professional, Technical, and 
Managerial was very similar between the two programs. But one 
occupational category. Occupations in Social and Welfare Work, 
comprised 51. 8^:?: of all the E&D Jobs within the division. Specific 
jobs within the Social and Welfare Work grouping were Family Ca le- 
workers and Case Aides, almost all of which were paraprofession.il 
jobs within private nonprofit organizations. The next most heavi- 
ly concentrated grouping in E&D was in group 096, Home Economists 
and Farm Advisors, which consisted of Extension Service Aides. 
The balance of E&D job slots were distributed between 11 differ- 
ent job groupings. 

The PEP jobs within the Professional, Technical, and Manageri- 
al division were fairly evenly distributed throughout 23 diff- 
erent job groupings. The only exception to this was in the Occupa- 
tions in Administrative Specializations, n.e.c., group, which 
comprised 27.6% of the slots within the division, principal jobs 
being Claims Takers and Administrative Assistants.. 

The last division of PEP jobs that carried a large portion of 
the total slots was Structural Work Occupations, and virtually 
all of the PEP slots within the division were related to highway 
maintenance and road labor. In E&D, on the other hand, less than 
ten percent of all the job slots were in Structural Work Occupa- 
tions and very few of the jobs in the division were in highway or 
road maintenance. Most of the E&D slots were in the trades, 
primarily in helper jobs, in the private nonprofit sector, and 
approximately half of the E&D slots in the division would qualify 
as low skill jobs. In contrast, only 137r of the PEP jobs in the 
division would qualify as low skilled. Even though the PEP jobs 
in the division were not low skilled in terms of the DOT codes 
(last three digits), they were nonetheless relatively low skilled 
jobs that would have been suiV^ble for E&D clients. 

The remaining four divisions did not contain very heavy con- 
centrations of job slots in either program. PEP had only nominal 
representation in divisionssix and seven, while E&D had a nominal 
representation in divisions four and six. 

The principal difference between PEP and E&D job slots seems 
to lie in the difference in the skill levels of the jobs each 
program had. Whereas E&D jobs were, by and large, low skill, 
they also served a client base that needed such jobs, borne out 
by the demographic differences in the client leases. Another fac- 
tor that no doubt contributed to a preponderance of low skill jobs 
in E&D was the level of reimbursement that E&D could make and the 
average cost per E&D slot. The higher skilled jobs paid consid- 
erably higher wages, and PEP with an average cost allowance per 
slot of $7,000 was more than sufficiently able to subsidize such 
jobs. This is especially true when we consider such ideal jobs, 
for E&D clients, as the highway maintenance men and road laborers 
that PEP had so many of. These were jobs not demanding very high 
skills, that paid reasonably well, and had attractive futures and 
benefits that would have been ideal for many E&D male clients. 
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The average such job, however, paid $2.89 per hour, annualizing 
to $6,011.20, well above the E&D average cost allowance of $4,000 
per year. E&D could only .fund two-thirds of such a job, leaving 
a large portion for towns to fund; or by telescoping the time 
frame, could pay for such Jobs for a much shorter period of time 
than PEP, leaving towns with problems of hiring people without 
sufficient time to budget in their positions. 

If any one factor differentiates PEP and E&D it is not the 
skill levels of the jobs so much as it is the pay levels of the 
jobs the two programs offered. PEP could ''buy'' better paying 
jobs and did, as the following section illustrates. 

C. Comparative Wage Analysis 

That PEP could "buy" better jobs than E&D is most evident in 
the average annual slot allowance each program had. PEP budgeted 
an average annual slot cost of $7,000 a year, whereas E&D budgeted 
an average annual slot cost. of $4,000. In other words E&D could 
spend only $4,000 per slot if it was to obtain the number of 
slots it was expected to. In terms of an hourly wage, the PEP 
budgeted average was $3.36 per hour; E&D $2.13 per hour. TABLE 9 
below contrasts the actual and budgeted amounts per slot in each 
program. 

TABLE 9 

Budgeted and Actual Wage Levels 



% 

PEP Difference E&D 



Budgeted Hourly Average $ 3.36 57.7% $ 2.13* 

Actual Hourly Average 2.99 36.5% 2.19 



Budgeted Annual Average $7,000.00 75.0% $4,000.00 

Actual Annual Average $6,219.00 36.5% $4,550.00 



*E&D share not co exceed 90% of this figure, or roughly $4,000 
annual ized . 



The average E&D job slot paid slightly more than the budgeted 
average. The average PEP slot paid considerably less than the 
budgeted average. 
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TABLE 10 
Percentages With'in Wa^e Levels 



Wage Levels 


% or Total 
PEP (285 slots) 


Slots 
E&D (556 


slots) 


$1.60-1.99 per hour 


4 . 5% 


10 


.5% 


$2.00-2.99 per hour 


42.0% 


85 




$3.00 & over per hour 


53 . 5% 


4 





Whereas 53.5^^ of all PEP slots paid more than the avera^'e- 
hourly wage of $2.99, only 42.2% of all E&D job slots paid more 
than the $2.19 average hourly wa^e. Few jobs in either prop:ram 
paid less than $2.00 an hour, but the ^^reat majority of E&D jobs, 
85^, pa id between $2.00 and $2.99 per hour. In PEP, the majority 
of slots, 53.5%, paid $3.00 or more per hour. The PEP average 
hourly wage of $2.99 was, moreover, 36. 5^^ greater than the E&D 
average hourly wage of S2.19. 

By breaking the programs down into one digit occupational 
categories, as in TABLES 11 S: 12 below, specific differences in 
pay rates can be seen by category. 



TABLE 11 
A ve i' a ge Ho u i' 1 y Wage Com pa r is o ns 
By Occupational Categories 







PEP 


r 
c 

Di f f erence 


E&D 


0-1 


Professional, Technical 


$3.49 


30.7% 


$2 . 67 




& Manatee rial 








2 


Clerical and Sales 


2.28 


7 . 0% 


2.13 


3 


Service Occupations 


2 .89 


32.0% 


2.19 


4 


Farming, Fishing, Forestry 








and Related Occupations 


2.99 


20.6% 


2.48 


5 


Processing Occupations 








6 


Machine Trade Occupations 


2.57 


12.7% 


2.28 


7 


Benchwork Occupations 


3.73 


81.9% 


2.05 


8 


Structural Work 


2 .74 


8 . 7% 


2.52 




Occupa t ions 








9 


Miscellaneous Occupations 


2.71 


17.8% 


2.30 




TABLE 12 



ThreePigit DOT Wage Analysis 



Three Digit 
Occupational 
Grouping 
DOT 



TITLE 



Average Hourly % PEP 
Wages Greater 
Than 

PEP E&D E&D 



005 Civil Engineering Occupations $3.75 $2.70 38.9% 

007 Mechanical Engineering 2.18 

Occupa t ions 

019 Occupa tions in Architec ture 2.64 
and Engineer ing 

020 Occupations in Mathematics 3.32 
040 Occupations in Argicultural 4.30 

Sciences 

045 Occupations in Psychology 2.67 

078 Occupations in Medical and 4.80 2.83 69. 6^^^ 
Dental Technology 

079 Occupations in Medicine and 3.32 2.03 63.5^^ 
Health , n , e . c . 

090 Occupations in College and 3.80 

Univers ity Education 
092 Occupations in Primary School 2.80 

and Kindergarten Ed. 
096 Home Economists and Farm 2.74 2.00 37% 

Advisors 

099 Occupations in Education, 3.58 2.50 43.2% 
n .e .c . 

100 Librarians 1.67 
107 Occupations in Museum, Library 3.22 

Archival Sciences , n.e .c . 
149 Occupations in Art, n.e.c. 4.08 

161 Budget and Management Analysis 4.87 
Occupa t ions 

162 Purchasing Management 3.50 
Occupa t ions 

165 Public Relations Management 4.04 
Occupa t ions 

166 Personnel and Trg. Adm. Occ. 4.10 2.64 55.3% 

168 Inspectors and Investigators, 3.72 ^2.79 33.3% 
Managerial and I>ublic Service 

169 Occupations in Adm. Special- 4.04 2.75 46.9% 
iza t ions , n.e.c. 

185 Wholesale and Retail Trade 3.38 

Managers and 'Off* 

187 Serv. Industry Managers and 3.36 2.70 24.4% 
Officials 

188 Public Adm. Managers and 3.13 
Of f ic ials 

189 Misc. Managers and Officials, 2.53 
n.e.c 

191 Agents and Appraisers, n.e.c. 3.46 3.00 15.3% 

s 
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TABLE 12 - (cont'd) 



Three Digit Average Hourly % PEP 

Occupational Wages Greater 

Grouping Than 

DOT TITLE PEP E&D e&D 

195 Occupations in Social and $3.36 $2.29 46.7% 

Welfare Work 

199 Misc . Prof . , Tech. , Managerial 2.36 

Occupations 



201 


Spprptnr ipc; 


2 


. 50 


1 . 


97 


26 . 9% 


90? 


StpnocTn nhpvc; 


2 




2 


51 


0 




" TTv n "i c: ■f'c: 


p 










9 0^ 




o 










9 Ofi 

\J\J 


Flip CI price; 


2 


00 








900 


^'t'^no TPvn Filincr cx\- c 

r-» o O 




. O O 




87 


27 '^"Ir 


910 


11 . C . U . 

Rr^ olrlr^^npvc; 






2 






91 

^ X o 


nllXLvJ . L/Cl Ucl JtXvJk^COO X.11^ XllUlXX.^ 


p 


Ofi 

• w \J 


1 


88 


9 6% 




m Q n 4" C\ Q T "f" ■>"* C! 

inenL wpexciLoiss 












215 


Bookkeeping-Machine Opera tors 


2 


.35 








219 


Computing and Acc t .-Recording 


2 


.37 


2. 


03 


16.7% 




Occupations , n .e .c . 












221 


Production Clerks 


2 


.26 








223 


Stock Clerks and Related 


2 


.52 


2. 


10 


20% 




Occupations 












230 


Messengers , Errand Boys and 


2 


. 00 










Office Boys and Girls 












231 


Mail Clerks 






2. 


19 




235 


Telephone Operators 






2. 


06 




237 


Recept ionis ts and Inf orma t ion 






2. 


50 






Clerks 












249 


Misc . Clerical Occupa tions 


1 


.92 


2. 


06 


-7.3% 


289 


Salesmen and Salespersons , 






1. 


97 






Commodit ies , n . e . c . 













306 


Ma ids , Domes t ic 


2 


.25 


311 


Waiters, Waitresses and Related 
Service Occupations 


2 


.00 


313 


Chefs and Cooks, Lrg . Hotels 
and Rest. 


1 


.95 


315 


Misc. Cooks, Except Domestic 


2 


.12 


317 


Misc. Food and Bev. Prep. Dec. 


1 


.87 


318 


Kitchen Workers, n.e.c. 


1 


.94 


323 


Maids and Housemen, Hotels, 
Rest, and Related Estab. 


1 


.90 


354 


Unlicensed Midwives and Prac- 3.00 
tical Nurses 


2 


. 00 


355 


Attendants , Hosp. , Morgues and 
Related Health Services 


2 


.21 


356 


Occupations in Animal Care,n.e.c. 


2 


.00 


359 


Misc. Personal Service Geo.. 


2 


.07 



n.e.c 
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TABLE 12 (cont'd) 



Three Digit 
Occupational 
Grouping 
DOT 



Average Hourly 
Wages 



% PEP 

Greater 

Than 



T TTT.F 


PEP 


E&D 


E&D 


Laundering Occupations 


$2.00 


$1 .93 


3 . 6^? 


Guards and Watchmen. Except 


3.54 


2 . 52 


40.5''f 


Crossing Watchmen 








Firemen, Fire Dept. 


3.37 


3.45 


-2.4-;^ 


Policemen and Detectives, 


3.27 


2.71 


20.7^.? 


Ribl ic Service 








Protective Service Occ . , 


2.76 






n . e . c . 








Porters and Cleaners 




2 . 08 




Ja nitors 


2.27 


2.17 


4.6'? 



361 
372 

373 
375 

379 

381 
382 



406 Horticultural Specialty Occ. 2.00 

407 Gardening and Groundskeeping 3,36 2.23 50^f 
Occupations 

424 Farm Machinery Operators, 3.25 

n . e . c . 

436 Marine Life Cultivation and Ii.20 

Related Occupations 
441 Forest Conservation Occupa t ions 2 . 36 



620 


Motor Vehicle and Engineering; 
Equipment Repairmen 


2 


.57 


2 


.17 18.4'f 


638 


Misc. Occ. in Machine Install, 
and Repair 






3 


.02 


669 


Wood Machining Occ., n.e.c. 






1 


.65 


709 


Misc. Occ. in Fab. . Assem. and 
Repair of Metal Prod. 


2 


.90 






729 


Occ. in Assem. and Repair of 
Elec . Equip. , n.e.c. 


4 


.56 






731 


Occ. in Fab. and Repair of 
Games and Toys 






2 


. 00 


769 


Occ. in Fab. and Repair of 
Wood Prod . , n.e.c. 






2 


.25 


785 


Tailors and Dressmakers 






1 


.91 



824 Assem., Install, and Repair of 3.00 

Lighting and Wiring Equip. 
827 Assem., Install, and Repair of 2.25 

Household Appl iances 
829 Assem., Install, and Repair of 2.75 2.91 

Elec . Prod . , n.e.c. 
840 Construction and .Maint. Painters 2.59 

and Rela ted Occu pa t ions 
842 Plasterers and Related Occ. 2.75 
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TABLE 12 (cont*d) 

Three Digit Average Hourly % PEP 
Occupational Wages Greater 
Grouping Than 
DOr TITLE PEP E&D E&D 

844 Cement and Concrete Finishing $ $2.75 

and Related Occupations 

850 Excavating, Grading and 2.73 2.00 36.5% 
Related Occupations 

851 Drainage and Related Occ . 2.60 

859 Excavating^ Grading , Paving, 3.16 
n . e . c . 

860 Carpenters and Related Occ. 2.41 
862 Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam 2.25 

Fitters , etc. 

869 Misc. Construction Occupa t ions , 2 . 49 2.50 -.4% 

n . e . c . 

899 Misc. Structural Work Occ, 2.73 2.26 20.8% 

n.e. c . 



902 Dump Truck Drivers 2.30 

905 Truck Driver, Heavy 2.77 

906 Truck Drivers, Light 2.28 
913 Passenger Transportation 2.50 

Occ . , n.e.c . 

954 Occ. in Filtration, Purifica- 3,15 
tion and Dist. of H2O 

955 Occ. in Disposal of Refuse and 2.83 2.50 13.2% 
Sewage 

957 Occ. in Transmission of 2.48 

Communica t ions , n.e.c. 
969 Misc. Amusement, Rec, and 2.20 

Motion Pic. Occ., n.e.c. 
977 Bookbinders and Related Occ. 2.00 
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The greatest single difference Is In the Services category, 
which in the case of PEP was comprised primarily of Police 
and Firemen with average hourly rates of $3.27 and $3.37 respec- 
tively (Even though category 7, Benchwork Occupations, has the 
largest differential of any category, it is representative of 
very few jobs in either program, .3% in PEP and .9% in E&D, 
and the difference, though great, is not very meaningful in 
terms of an overview of the two programs). The largest services 
segment in E&D, 42.6% was comprised of Child Day Care Attendants, 
paraprof ess ional jobs that paid an average of $2.07 per hour. 
Another 21.5% of E&D service jobs were for Porters and Janitors 
and paid average wages of $2.08 and $2.17 respectively. 

There were a great many more service jobs proportionally 
in E&D than in PEP and the average E&D service wage of $2.19 per 
hour did, indeed, match the E&D overall average wage. There was 
very L4^tle correlation between E&D and PEP jobs. In most cases, 
PEP jobs in the same group paid considerably more than E&D jobs, 
with these exceptions: very small pay differences existed in 
groups 361, Laundering Occupations; 373, Firemen; and 382, 
Janitors. In fact, the average Fireman slot in E&D paid slightly 
more than the average PEP Fireman slot. 

In the Clerical category, the second largest concentration 
of E&D job slots, the difference between pay in the two programs 
was minimal. In one instance again, in group 249, Miscellaneous 
Clerical Occupations, the E&D job slots paid more than those in 
PEP. In all other groups, though, the PEP jobs paid more, but 
not so much more as in the Services category. 

Pay differentials within the Professional, Technical, and 
Managerial category were due to the differences in skill levels 
of the jobs in each program. Though it appears that there were 
several groups of shared jobs between the programs, the diff- 
erence lies primarily in the fact that the jobs in PEP were 
professional; those in E&D, paraprof ess ional . By and large, the 
jobs in PEP were far more highly skilled jobs than those in E&D 
and this, plus the fact that E&D had to buy only those jobs it 
could afford, explains the higher pay. Moreover, there were a 
great many moreKPEP jobs within this category than for E&D, 
one-third of which pay more than $4.00 an hour average wage. The 
highest E&D average wage within this category was $3.50 and only 
three of the 13 job groupings within the category paid $3.00 or 
more . 

The only other category containing a significant portion of 
enrollees in each program was Structural Work Occupations, claim- 
ing 21.3% of PEP job slots and 9.5% of E&D job slots. The av- 
erage hourly wage of $2.74 for PEP exceeded E&D's by only 8.7%. 
Two job groupings in E&D exceeded the average wage of those in 
PEP: 829, Assembly, Installation, and Repair of Electrical 
Products, n.e.c, by .4%. In the two remaining shared occupational 
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grouping PEP's average wngo was considerably higher than E&D'h. 



Though differences exist in the remaining categories and 
PEP Job pay averages were above those in E&D, the Jobs in these 
categories represent very small portions of all the Jobs in onrh 
program. The Benchwork Occupations category contained only two 
Jobs in PEP, one of which paid very highly. The resulting av- 
erage, then, is not very meanlngi'ul in comparison to the EkD job 
slots whose pay range in the category was fairly consistent. 

TABLE 13 below shows what the average hourly wages in each 
program are when annualized, in a year containing 2,080 work 
hours. This illustrates better, perhaps, the limitation that a 
$4,000 average slot placed on E&D Jobs and points up the added 
flexibility gained by PEP's average Job cost of $7,000. 



TABLE 13 

Average Annual Wage Comparisons 
By Occupational Categories 





PEP 


^ ■ - 

r 

Difference 




E&D 


0-1 


Professional, Technical & $7,259.20 


30.7^r 


$5 


,553.60 




Managerial 








2 


Clerical and Sales 4,742.40 


7 . O^r 


4 


,430.40 


3 


Service Occupations 6,011.20 


32. 0^^ 


4 


,555.20 


4 


FarminR, Fishing, Forestry 6,219.20 


20.6^; 


5 


,158.40 




and Related Occupations 








5 


Processing Occupations 








6 


Machine Trade Occupations 5,345.60 


12.7'^ 


4 


,742.40 


7 


Benchwork Occupations 7,758.40 


81 .9'; 


4 


,264.00 


8 


Structural Work Occ. 5,699.20 


8.7^r 


5 


,241.60 


9 


Miscellaneous Occ. 5,636.80 


17.8^f 


4 


,784.00 




PEP .jobs indisputably paid more tlian 


E&D jobs , but 


the 



following table, showing median wages of PEP, E&D, and the ES Job 
Bank .job slots, (the ES Job Bank is a listing of all jobs listed 
by employers with the Vermont State Employment Service) places 
both programs in perspective with respect to job olferlngs 
through the Vermont Employment Service. 
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TABLE 14 
Median Wage Comparisons 

ES 

P.E.P. E&D Job Bank 



00- 


19 


Professional, Technical, 
and Managerial 


$3 


.36 


$2. 


25 


$3 


.40 


20- 


29 


Clerical & Sales 


2 


.35 


2 , 


00 


2 


. 19 


30- 


39 


Service Occupations 


3 


.17 


2. 


00 


2 


.04 


40- 


49 


Farming, Fishing, 
Forestry & Related Occ . 


2 


.36 


2. 


18 


2 


.13 


50- 


59 


Processing Occupations 










2 


.18 


60- 


69 


Machine Trade Occ. 


2 


.57 


2 . 


00 


2 


.62 


70- 


79 


Benchwork Occupations 


3 


.73 


2 , 


25 


2 


.14 


80- 


89 


Structural Work 
Occupa t ions 


2 


.60 


2. 


50 


3 


.10 


90- 


99 


Miscellaneous Occ. 


2 


.88 


2. 


25 


2 


.33 



PEP median wages were hifz:her than Job Hank mediatis in five 
of the eight categories in which comparisons are possible. In 
only two categories did E&D medians exceed Job Bank medians. 
With only two exceptions, though, in categories 00-19 and 80-89, 
E&D job wage medians were fairly well in line with offerings in 
the Employment Service Job Bank. Differences between PEP and 
Job Bank of f er ings , on the other hand, were fairly large. 

In category 00-19, E&D job wage medians were considerably 
lower than those offered in either PEP or the Job Bank, but 
this is due, again, to the preponderance of paraprof ess ionals 
as opposed to professionals. In Clerical & Sales, 20-29, PEP 
had the highest median; E&D the lowest. The E&D median of $2.00 
was just below the allowable average cost of an E&D slot. Again, 
the difference in category 40-49 is very similar to that in 
Clerical & Sales with the exception of E&D's median being slightly 
above that of the Job Bank. 

The large difference between the PEP median in Services 
and E&D and Job Bank medians is due to the fact that the PEP job 
slots therein were primarily police and fire fighting jobs, jobs 
that are not customarily recruited for or advertised through ES . 
The E&D and Job Bank medians are very similar. 

'^Abbas Alnasrawi, Em p loya bil i ty Bairiers of the Welfare /Manpower 
Client Group and t he Absorptive Capacity of the Private and Public 
Sectors : The Vermont Experience (Vermont Department of Employment 
Security , 1973Tj 5 & 38. Job Bank medians were derived from a 
sample of 3,697 job listings taken Jrom the Vermont Department of 
Employment Security Job Bank on June 20, July 5, August 24, Sep- 
tember 6, and September 27, 1972. 
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In Machine Trades, 60-69, E&D was well below PEP and the 
Job Bank. The Job Bank, of course, reflects offerings avail- 
able in private industry that were not available for E&D and 
that do pay considerably more than the equivalent jobs in the 
nonprofit sector. The lar^e difference between PEP and E&D is 
probably explainable, quite simply, in terms of the extra monies 
available for PEP job slots. 

The great discrepancy between PEP and E&D and the Job Bank 
in Benchwork Occupations is due again to the presence of only 
two jobs in the category, one being very high. E&D's $2.25 
median was somewhat higher than that of the Job Bank and was 
much more in line with it. 

In Structural Work Occupations, both the PEP and E&D med- 
ians were well below the Job Bank median of $3.10 per hour. 
This difference was definitely due to the higher paying con- 
struction jobs in the private sector. E&D and PEP were reason- 
ably similar in this category and although they paid less, their 
lower pay was more than compensated for by the fact that their 
jobs were much steadier than the higher paying construction 
jobs in the private sector that, all too often, are very seasonal 
in nature. 

In the final category, PEP was substantially higher thanj 
E&D or the Job Bank, the latter two being reasonably close again. 
With three exceptions, E&D offerings and those of the Job Bank 
were fairly similar, and where large differences do exist the 
reasons are quite apparent: paraprof ess ional jobs and high 
paying jobs available in the private sector. PEP jobs were in 
most cases higher than those in* either E&D or the Job Bank, 
suggesting that PEP was subsidizing jobs not normally advertised 
through the Employment Service. 
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SECTION VI 

ROL E OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES IN EACH PROGRAM 

A , General Support Services A va liable Throug^h PEP 

The Public Employment Program did make provisions for 
training and supportive services for its enrollees, but, for 
the most part, employers provided services and training as 
parts of their in-kind contribution for participation in the 
program and such costs were made an integral part of the 
contracts. Because only a very small portion, 6 , S'/r , of the 
federal contribution could be applied towards training and sup- 
portive services the total amount that would be divided up among 
all available services and training was minimal. On an average 
slot allowance of S7,000, this would mean only about $476* that 
could be spent, of federal money, for training and services, and 
this money was available only for .jobs funded under Section 5. 

1 . Types of Training and Other Manpower Services Under PEP 

Training could take the form of basic or remedial education, 
classroom vocational instruction, or on-the-job training. 
It was permissible to use Section 5 funds for the training 
of PEP participants whose wages and benefits were paid from 
Section 6. Funds provided by the Act might also be used for 
supervisors who needed training in order to supervise PEP 
employees. Further, the PEP superv isors ' wages need not be 
paid from federal funds in order to qualify for such train- 
ing. 

2 . Ot her Supportive Services Under PEP May Include, But 
Are Not Limited To The Following : ~ 

a. Health Care services necessary to make a potential 
participant available for employment. This could in- 
clude initial physical examinations, preventive and 
clinical medical treatment, minor dental treatment, 
nutrition services, voluntary family planning services, 
inexpens ive pros theses such as glasses , dentures , and 
hearing aids, and diagnostic psychological services 
whe re they were necessary to secure appropriate em- 
ployme nt . 

b. Transportation to and from the job site, or from tiie 
job site to authorized training institutions was a 
Manpower service and could be charged as training and 
supportive services. Travel which was incidental to 
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a participant's official duties was an allowable cost 
and was reportable as an administrative cost. 

c. Child care services where needed to enable the parti- 
cipants to enter employment or training. 

d. Vocational or educational counseling . ■'- 

The only federal monies used in PEP in Vermont were for 
specific training costs and physical examinations for police and 
fire fighting jobs. And even though other services were avail- 
able to PEP enrolloes through normal ES channels, utilization of 
the available services would have placed prospective PEP enrollees 
at a competitive disadvantage when applying for PEP Jobs, as 
there were more than enough qualified applicants for the posi- 
tions available. Taking time out to go the normal ES route would 
have delayed an applicant in the referral process, a process in 
which speed was of the essence given the number of qualified 
people available for jobs. 

3. Differences In Funding of Services Under PEP and E8:D 
Spe c ial Wor k 

Whereas the services component in PEP would have to be con- 
sidered as part of the $7,000 average annual slot cost, the 
costs of services provided under E&D Special Work, which 
were extensive, were not considered part of the E&D Special 
Work average annual slot cost of $4,000. When the costs of 
such services are added to the E&D Special Work slot cost, 
the total cost of such a slot becomes similar to the cost 
of a PEP slot. In other words, although PEP had an average 
annual slot cost of $7,000 per year and E&D Special Work 
had an average annual slot cost of only $4,000 per year, 
the costs of services under E&D Special Work were over and 
above the $4,000 average annual slot cost and thus tended 
to make the total cost of an E&D Special Work slot roughly 
comparable to the total cost of a PEP slot. 

While the E&D client had services available to him during 
training that tended to compensate, at least temporarily, 
for a low-paying job and equalize him, value-wise, with the 
PEP enrollee earning more money, he stood to lose all these 
services at the end of training and be left with nothing more 
than a low-paying job. Though the E&D (client, especially 
one who is an ANFC recipient, has considerable incentive to 
be an E&D enrollee and is well off while he is an E&D client, 
there is a major disincentive for him to accept a permanent 
job that pays only an average of $2.19 per hour. The cost 
of the services, then, has to considered not simply in 
terms of the service's immediate effect on the recipient 
but in terms of its long range effects. Although the 

1 Un i ted S ta tcs Department of Labor, Publ ic Employment P i 'ogram 
Handbook (Washington, 1972). 36. 
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f^overnment must spend a roui;hly comparable amount ol' money 
to fund c i. t her a PEP or aii EfkD Spec?ial Work slot because the 
cost of services under Eik\) Special Work must be considered 
in addition to the $4,000 avera^^e annual slot cost, the PEP 
trainee who is placed in rei;'ular employment can expect an 
income of roui»:hly $7,000 per year while an EikD Special Work 
trainee who is placed in reo-ular employment can expect an 
income of somothiiif;' sli^'htly more than $4,000 per year. It 
should be remembered, however, that the additional costs of 
services to EtLD Special \Sork enrollees, who much more often 
than PEP enrolloes are multibnrrier welfare and ^or disadvantaged 
persons, seem to be necessary to get them into work expori- 
encre tralninf;- and keep them there until they can be moved in- 
to reg-ular employment. In other words, in the Vermont experi- 
ment it cost r()U|4'hly the same to provide a job paying' slightly 
over $4,500 a year to an E^D Special Work enrollee, who is 
most often a mu 1 t ibarr ie r , disadvantaged welfare recipient, 
as it cost the PEP program in Vermont to obtain a $7,000 a 
year Job for the avei'age PEP enrollee who is seldom a multi- 
barrier, disadvantaged welfare recipient. An annual income 
of $4,500 is often not sufficient to support even a small 
family. Slightly more than half of all E&D Special Work en- 
rollees in the Vermont project went directly from a subsidized 
employment status into noiisubs id ized jobs that paid, on the 
average, slightly over $4,500 per year. The obvious question 
to be raised is "Can these former Special Work enrollees be 
expected to progress to higher earnings over time or, con- 
versely, do their $4,500 a year jobs represent close to the 
maximum earning capacity that can be expected from these per- 
sons considering their capability levels? If the second possi- 
bility proves to be the case, might not income supplements 
need to be provided over a long period of time?'' We have not 
learned the answei* to this question in the Vermont project. 

We have shown that for an average cost comparable to the cost 
required to provide a $7,000 a year job for an unemployed but 
basically job-ready PEP program enrollee, the E&D Special Work 
project has been able to move mul t iba r rier , disadvantaged wel- 
fare recipients, and people with similar lack of job readiness, 
into jobs paying an average annual income of $4,500. Would 
more money for subsidization of E&D Special Work slots tend to 
buy better paying nonsubs id ized jobs for mult ibarr ier E&D en- 
rollees? We cannot say. We tested the possibility of pro- 
viding regula r employmen t for mul t iba rrier E&D enrollees for 
an average annual cost of $4,000 plus the cost of necessary 
services and learned that with this cost level we were success- 
ful in providing slightly more than half of all E&D enrollees 
with nonsubsidized employment that paid an average of $4,500 a 
year in wages. We did not test the possibility of using an 
average annual cost of more than $4,000 plus the cost of ser- 
vices to determine if higher paying jobs for our mul t ib:u'r ier 
clientele could thus be obtained. This question has yet to 
be answered. 
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B . General Suppor t S_e r vices AvailaOie rhrough EfcD S pecial Work 

E&D Special Work Training was designed to work solely with 
unemployed members of low-incomo families with dependent children, 
both those receiving and not receiving AFDC grants. About two- 
thirds of the client base in the E&D experience were Welfare 
recipients. Fifty percent of all enrollees were AFDC recipients: 
an additional IG^'r received General Assistance or AFDC and Gen- 
eral Assistance combined. AFDC recipients during E&D, Special 
Work Training were eligible for a reduced Welfare grant based on 
the thirty and one-third income disregard in addition to their 
E&D job slot earnings. Any AFDC recipients enrolled in PEP were 
not eligible for the income disregard, as PEP .iobs were con- 
sidered full time employment (whereas E&D Special Work slots 
were considered ''training''). 

What this meant to the average E&D client with a family size 
of 4.2 making the average E&D wage of $2.19 per hour was an addi- 
tional $48.86 per month based on a median AFDC grant of $261.14 
per month and allowing $20 a month for employment related ex- 
penses. This would increase the annual income from $4,555.20 to 
$5,141.52. or an additional $586.32 per year. 

In addition to the reduced grant, the AFDC recipient would 
also be eligible for Medicaid and food stamps, the average annual 
values for which can only be estimated at this time. The value 
from Medicaid that the family would receive would be $840.46 
per year and the value of food stamps would be an additional 
$101.04 per year. This would mean an additional valued $941.50 
per year added to the client's already increased income of 
<^5, 141.52 increasing it further to $6,083.02 per year. 

An annual income of $6,083.02 compares very favorably with 
the PEP annual average income of $6,219.20. But such an annual 
income represents an ideal for the E&D/AFDC client. Only one 
E&D client out of 280 ever waited a full year in an E&D slot 
before placement. The average E&D client who completed and was 
placed was in the E&D slot only 28.4 weeks. This would mean the 
AFDC'E&D client received the higher income, i.e. with Welfare 
benefits, of $116.98 for only 28.4 weeks and would receive only 
the $87.60 from the E&D job for the remaining 23,6 weeks. In 
terms of annual income, the average AFDC/E&D client would in 
reality receive only $5,389.59 for the year. 

On the other hand, the PEP enrollee receiving a higher sub- 
sidized wage and being placed in his PEP slot at the end of six- 
teen weeks and not having had the Welfare Assistance, would 
continue receiving and realizing the same high wage, and, in the 
course of a year, would be about $1,200 ahead of the E&D client 

1 Milton J. Nadworny , Financial Disincentives For Clients To 
Ente r Public Service Employment : The Vermont Experience (Ver- 
mont Department of Employment Security , 1973) , 1-15 . 

2 Ibid. 
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who had been earning roughly the same amount while in a training 
status . 

While the AFDC recipient who was also an E&D client received 
such a reduced welfare grant, Medicaid, and food stamps, the 
client who was not an AFDC recipient, one-half of the E&D clients, 
was eligible only for the food stamps. Such a client's income, 
with the food stamp value added on, would remain the same during 
and after training, although at a rather low pay level. The 
true add-on value of the welfare package seems somewhat nebulous. 
At best it was advantageous for the AFDC recipient while in a 
training status. The non-AFDC client did not benefit at all 
from it and the AFDC recipient was not any better off, financial- 
ly, at placement than before he entered the job slot, except for 
female-headed families for whom the income disregard would con- 
tinue beyond training. In contrast, the PEP enrollee, whose 
subsidized wage was considerably higher initially but did not 
receive the Welfare Assistance, retains the same high level of 
income regardless of the point in time at which his job subsidy 
ends and he becomes a permanent employee. 

Though the Welfare Assistance benefits eligible enrollees 
while in training and tends to equalize AFDC recipient enrollees 
with PEP enrollees for a period of time, it does not appear to 
make up for the difference in wage subsidies over the long haul. 
This appears true for all the cash extras that E&D clients re- 
ceived. Though Training Related Expense and Enrichment could 
continue for 180 days if needed, they eventually ended. Child 
care had a phase-out period if the trainee was not immediately 
placed, but it, too, eventually ends. Female adult AFDC- re- 
cipients continue the thirty and one-third income disregard dur- 
ing employment. The non-AFDC recipient, or the male AFDC re- 
cipient who was a member of a two adult family, was effectively 
deprived of considerable income at completion of training. The 
services that were, perhaps, the most valuable in the long run 
were those without a cash value. 

C . Day C are 

Another cash value that was considerable, that all E&D 
Special Work clients were eligible for regardless of whether they 
were AFDC recipients or not, was Day Care cost reimbursement to 
Vendors. But this, like the Welfare Assistance, ended when the 
enrollee accepted permanent employment. 

Through a cooperative agreement with the Office of Child 
Development, E&D clients with dependent children requiring Day 
Care could have the cost of Day Care reimbursed to the Day Care 
Vendor by the Office of Child Development. The per child reim- 
bursement rates were as follows: 

$28 per week in a licensed Day Care Center; 

$24 per week in a licensed home; 
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1516 pel week in an approved home; and 

$15 pei' week in the client's own home. 

If tne avei'ati:e E^.D client, hypothesized in the precedm^^ sec- 
tion, were to have one child requiring* Day Care, this could mean 
an additional $1,456 per year tor the client, raisin^^ his ideal 
annual income to $7,539.02. well above the average of the PEP 
client. Hut applying; the Day Care bonus to the 28.4 weeks above 
the client^s annual income would be $6,184.79. about equal to 
the PKP cnrollee's average income. At completion of traininti; 
the E&D client would have to assume the cost of child care on a 
considerably smaller wage than the PEP enrollee whereas the 
PEP enrollee, who would receive the same wage wlicn placed per- 
mariently would not have to make a new adjustment to his income 
to cover child care, having assumed that financial responsibility 
all along because of the ability to allowed for by the higher 
wage The following year, however, the E&D client assuming 
he received as much as a ten percent increase in wages, would be 
making only $5,010 72, $1,200 less than the PEP enrollee's first 
year wages , 

Whereas loss of the reduced welfare grant would simply re- 
duce the client's income at placement, for those not continuing 
the income disregard loss of the Day Care funds would work 
against the client's income and would reduce the realized income 
of the client even more by presenting one more employment cost 
factor In effect, the $28 reduction would mean a real reduc- 
tion of $56 in income for the client per week, as an additional 
$28 would now be coming out of his own income, already reduced 
$28 per week 

Both the Welfare Assistance and T)ay Care funds were ongoing 
maintenance items while the client was iri a training status that 
ended, with the noted exceptions, when the < lient was placed. 
There were other E&D services with a cash value that were not 
ongoing maintenance items, that were to be used on a one shot 
basis as needs arose. Though their overall cash value was not 
as great as that of Day Care or Welfare Assistance, the ser- 
vices did increase the potential income significantly. 

0. Tra ining Related Expenses and Enrichment Training 

A Training Related Expense (TRE) was defined by the Vermont 
E&D Project as any reasonable expenditure of project funds 
necessary to ass is t a Spec ial Work enrollee in work-tra ining 
progress and retention or ultimate job placement, when such 
assistance could not be obtained from other funded services. 
These expend it ures were found necessary in order to pro v ide an 
enrollee with basic necessities required to get him the (training) 
job and keep him at it. 

Five hundred dollars was budgeted per slot per year for 
Training Related Expenses. Roughly one-third of the E&D 
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enrollees used Training Related Sxponscs monies, the average 
expenditure being $49.23. Some clioiiLs required only very min- 
imal expenditures, while others required considerably more. 
The two following columns are indicative of the amounts of 
expenditures and the variety of items purchased with the funds. 



TABLE 15 



Examples of TRE Expenditures 



$3.00 (bus tokens) . 

$5.00 (GED Test) 

$9.00 (clothing) 

$9.90 (shoes) 

$7.50 (newspaper ad) 

$5.50 (wiper blades) 

$4.13 (gasoline) 



$90. 20 (tires) 

$60. 99 (clothing) 

$150 .00 (au to repa ir ) 

$100.00 (medical consultation) 

$175.00 (dental work) 

$122.94 (auto repairs) 

$48. 50 (clothing) 



Though most of the Training Related Expenses pertained to 
transportation, a wide variety of items deemed necessary for 
enrollee's employabil ity and job retention were purchased: 
auto insurance, books, cosmetics, mechanic's tools, moving ex- 
penses, office equipment rental, poll taxes, typing manuals, 
and Weight Watcher's membership. 

An additional financial resource. Enrichment Training funds, 
was available for the E&D client and was designed to deal specif- 
ically with client deficiencies in basic education or specific 
work related skills. The basic educational component was intended 
to provide remedial instruction in the ^'3R's,'* to assist trainees 
to speak, read, write and do basic mathematical computations 
with sufficient ability to function completely in their Special 
Work jobs . 

Because Special Work jobs were not intended to provide skill 
training, per se, but rather work experience, a need was per- 
ceived for a means of providing specific skill training to enable 
clients to be completely qualified to retain their jobs on 
completion of training. Enrichment funds were used for this pur- 
pose on an individual basis. 

No specific amount was alloted per slot for Enrichment 
funds. Rather, funds were simply included in the E&D budgets for 
the second and third years, $21,000 and $9,600 respectively, 
which could be drawn upon as specific needs arose. The largest 
single expenditure for Enrichment Training was $500 for client 
participation in an experimental program in further education at 
Goddard College. The smallest expenditure was ten dollars for a 
text book for a college psychology course. The average cost of 
Enrichment Training among the nine percent of all E&D clients 
who utilized this resource was $91.87. 
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Enrichment funds paid for client participation in tlie ex- 
perimental program mentioned previously as well as seminars in 
Alcoholism and for Dental Technologists. Enrichment Training 
funds bought educational therapy and tutoring for clients and 
a number of hiu:h school and rollogo courses in: 



Adva need Automobile Technology 

Bookkeeping 

Ch i Id Psyc*hology 

Classroom Communica t ions 

Clerk- tping 

Counseling 

Den ta 1 Techno 1 ogy (cor res pondence ) 



Plum l)ing 

Psy c hology 

Sma 1 1 Engine Repa i r 

Soc iology 

Speech Remed iat ion 

S tenogra phy 

Theory and Methods of 

Assisting Dental Surgeons 



Elec tr ica 1 W i r ing 
Engl is h 

Learning Disabi lit ies 



Typing 
Woodwork ing 



Both Enrichment Training and Training Related Expense expend- 
itures were handled through the E&D field staff on an individual 
as-needed basis. Their value to the E&D clients was as a poten- 
tial resource, if and when the need arose, and thus cannot be 
considered as an add-on cash value for the average E&D client. 

E . Counseling, Coaching, Vocational Rehabilitation 



Employment counseling and the services of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation (VR) were most definitely available to PEP enrollees but 
utilization of these services by them would have slowed down the 
referral process to a particular job. Given the number of appli- 
cants available for the jobs, taking time out for employment 
counseling or Vocational Rehabilitation services would have 
placed a PEP enrollee at a competitive disadvantage. The job 
would not necessarily wait for him, nor would a specific job be 
developed for a particular PEP enrollee. 

On the other hand, all E&D clients had to proceed through 
the services of the Employment Service E&D team, and most of the 
E&D clients were referred to Vocational Rehabilitation for a 
determination of health needs. The latter was especially true in 
the Burlington and Morr is ville E&D proj ec ts where a mandatory 
referral to VR was universal. Clients were not referred to jobs 
without prior counsel ing , nor was there a need to refer them 
immediately. The only people who could hold E&D jobs were E&D 
clients and all went through the same E&D team. There was no 
compe t it ion for any particular job slo t ; moreover , the E&D team 
could develop specific jobs for individual E&D clients. 

All clients were first referred to the E&D Counselor and 
received normal ES employment counseling. If deemed necessary, 
clients were administered the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
and/or the Kuder Preference Test to determine just what would be 
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the most suitable job slot for the individual. Determinations 
were also made by Counselors as to what an individual's barriei's 
to employment might be and the best means by which these barriers 
could be circumvented. 

Referrals to Vocational Rehabilitation were for a general 
health determination on the individuals and to provide preventive 
and clinical medical treatment, dental work, psychological diag-- 
nosis, and inexpensive prostheses. Only when an individual was 
considered ready for employment would he be referred to a specific 
job interview. Not only would Counselors and Coaches assist 
individuals in interview procedures, but they would often pave the 
way for the individual by talking in advance with employers. 

The E&D Coach's job was to insure that clients remained on 
the job once placed in an E&D slot. This could take practically 
any form from responding to emergency needs, intervening in 
crisis situations, assuming the role of client advocate with em- 
ployers, providing Day Care and other needs through Training 
Related Expenses, and providing encouragemjent . The Coach's role, 
was, perhaps, most useful as a link with local community resources 
that could be called upon when needed or to which clients could 
be referred for specific services.^ 

Whereas financial resources and values were considerable to 
an E&D client while in training and tended to equalize an E&D 
client's income with that of a PEP enrollee, they were not 
sufficient to sustain the E&D client at the end of training, over 
the long run. Financially speaking, the PEP enrollee who re- 
ceived the higher wage all along was better off, but PEP en- 
rollees were, more than likely, because of time and competitive 
factors, not able to avail themselves of the employment coun- 
seling and coaching and Vocational Rehabilitation services that 
were part and parcel of an E&D client's enrollirjeTit . 

The financial benefits to E&D clientG enuerl, with certain 
exceptions noted, with completion of training; and the clients 
were left with comparatively low wages that they were expected 
to make do on. The low paying job, that E&D was in effect lim- 
ited to subsidizing by budgetary considerations, in conjunc- 
tion with the loss of cash benefits at completion of training 
represented a rather considerable financial disincentive for 
E&D clients to go to work permanently. Despite these factors, 
the Vermont E&D Project had a rather remarkable placement 
record, much of the credit for which must be placed with the 
very services that meant the least to the clients in terms of 
cash value. 



1 Refer to monograph on The Role of the Coach in Public S er- 
vice Bnployment : The Vermont Experience . 
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SECTION VII 



COMPARISON OF PLACEMENT RATES 

A. PEP Placements 

Of the 225 PEP enrollees who have terminated as of June 30, 
1973, 86, 38.2% have been placed either with the PEP employing 
agent, another public employer, or in private industry. Of all 
the placements, though, 81.5% were with other than the PEP em- 
ploying agent. 



TABLE 16 
Breakdown of PEP Placements 



# in % XII 

# in other other a in % in Total % 





PEP 


% PEP 


Pub. 


Pub. 


Priv 


■, Priv» 




Total 


Profess ional 
Technical & 
Manager ial 


2 


2.3% 


2 


2.3% 


3 


3.5% 


7 


8.1% 


Clerical & 
Sales 


7 


8.1% 


0 




4 


4.7% 


11 


12.8% 


Service 


3 


3.5% 


6 


7.0% 


17 


19.8% 


26 


30.3% 


Farm ing , 
Fishing and 
Fores try 


0 




1 


1.2% 


1 


1.1% 


2 


2.3% 


Process ing 














0 




Machine Trades 


0 




1 


1.2% 


1 


1.1% 


2 


2.3% 


Benchwork 


0 




0 




2 


2 . 3% 


2 


2.3% 


Structural Work 


2 


2.3% 


1 


1.2% 


29 


33 . 7% 


32 


37 . 2% 


Miscellaneous 


2 


2.3% 


1 


1.2% 


1 


1.2% 


4 


4 . 7% 


Total 


10 


18.5% 


VT 


14.0% 
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67.4% 


86 


iOO.0% 
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A total of 67.4% oT nil PEP placements woro in private 
Industry and the majority of those placed in private industry 
were in DOT codes differing from those in their PEP Job slots. 
This, toKOther with the fact that the hi^?hest concentration of 
private sector plncomcnts woi'o in Services and Structural Work 
occupations, sugivci?' Is that PIC P was used largely by the enrolloes 
as a measure of •'siop^ap" employment. 

This appears to be especially true for the Hi^rhway Mainte- 
nance men, 899.884, where ten of the 11 placements were in the 
private scr.tox' and in different than the PEP IX)T rodes . A like 
situation existed for the police .jobs. Of a total of 14 'place- 
ments, ion were in private sector jobs with different DOT codes. 

To date therf? have been only 16 placements in PEP job slots 
per se. and almost half of them have been in clerical positions. 
Outside of the clcricral jobs only one specific job classifica- 
tion has had more than one placement in PEP, DOT code 373.884, 
Fire FiM:hters. 

On the average, the individual permanently placed in his 
PEP position has held the position 44.5 weeks. Tiiose placed 
in other positions had been in their PEP job slots an average 
of 31.2 weeks, again suggesting that PEP was a means of "stopgap" 
employment and that individuals tended to move out of PEP with 
pickups in the economy. 

Refer to TABLE 17 that follows for a complete listing of 
PEP placements to date. 



TABLE 17 



Placement Patterns in PEP 



DOT CODE Placed With 

Other 

PEP 

Agent 



Publ ic Pr iva te 



Same DOT Higher Wage 



; Placed 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1 










1 




1 






8 




1 






1 


1 




1 




5 




2 


1 


1 


1 










1 




1 




i 


1 




1 


1 




1 










1 










2 


1 


1 




2 



003 
005 
045 
092 
092 
099 
168 
169 
187 
188 
195 
195 
199 
199 
201 



,281 
,281 
,108 
,228 
,588 
,368 
,168 
,168 
,118 
,188 
,208 
,228 
,168 
,388 
,368 



1 

1 
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TABLE ITCcont'd) 



DOT CODE Placed With 

Other Same DOT 
PEP Public Private 
Agent Agency Industry Not Placed Yes No 



Higher Wage 
Yes No 



202.388 








1 










209. 588 






1 


4 




1 




1 


209.388 


1 




1 






2 


1 


1 


215.388 








1 










215. ft88 


1 








1 




1 




219.388 


3 




1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


#% ^\ ^ n r> 
239. 588 






1 






1 


1 




249.368 








2 










249.388 








1 










341 .368 








1 










354.828 




1 








1 


1 




373.584 






1 






1 


1 




373.884 


3 


1 


1 


3 


5 


1 


4 


2 


375.268 




4 


10 


11 


4 


10 


8 


6 


376. 868 








1 










379.368 






2 


5 




2 


2 




381 .887 






1 


4 




1 


1 




382.884 






1 


8 




1 


1 




407.884 






1 


1 










407.887 




1 




6 




1 


1 




454.782 






1 






1 




1 


620.281 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 




710.281 






2 






2 


1 


1 


827.281 






3 






3 


2 


1 


831 .381 






1 






1 




1 


850. 883 






1 


2 


1 




1 




859. 883 






6 


7 


1 


5 


1 


5 


860.281 






1 




1 




1 




869.884 


1 




2 


4 


1 


2 


3 




889.884 




1 


4 


7 




5 


2 


3 


899.381 






1 


6 




1 




1 


899.884 


1 




10 


22 


2 


9 


6 


6 


913.883 








1 










954.782 






1 


4 




1 


1 




955.885 


1 






1 


1 




1 




955.782 


1 


1 




4 




2 


2 
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B. E8cD Placements 



Whet*eas E8cD had some rather severe financial disincentives 
that should have hindered successful placement, as discussed in 
Sections VB and VC , it nevertheless had an impressive placement 
record. As of April 20, 1973, 56I enrollees had either 
completed or terminated Special Work. Of the 561, 266. 47.4';; 
had been placed. Sixty-nine percent of the placements were with 
the E&D employer; whereas 31'^ of the placements were with other 
than E&D employers. 



TABLE 18 



E&D Placement Patterns 



E&D JOBS 



NON-E&D JOBS 



TOTAL JOBS 





Number 

of 
Jobs 


7r of 

SWP 
Jobs 


% ot 

Total 

Jobs 


ENum ber 

of 
Jobs 


% ol 

NON-SWP 

Jobs 


% of 

Total 

Jobs 


Number 

of 
Jobs 


% of 

Total 
Jo bs 


Prof ess ional 
Technical & 
Manager ial 


42 


22 . 8% 


1 5 . 


12 


1 4 . 6% 


4.5% 


54 


20.3% 


Clerical & 
Sales 


44 


23.9"c 


16.5% 


34 


41.5% 


12.8% 


78 


29.3% 


Service 


75 


40.89c 


28.2% 


6 


7.3% 


2.3% 


81 


30.5% 


Farming , 
Fishing & 
Fores try 


3 




1.1% 


1 


1.2% 


.4% 


4 


1 . 5% 


Process ing 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1.2% 


.4% 


1 


.4% 


Machine 
Trades 


2 


1.1% 


.7% 


6 


7.3% 


2.3% 


8 


3.0% 


Bench Work 


2 




.7% 


4 


4.9% 


1.5% 


6 


2.2% 


Structural 
Work 


15 


8.2% 


5 . 6% 


9 


11.0% 


3 . 4% 


24 


9.0% 


Miscellaneous 


_1 


.57c 


.4% 


_9 


11.0% 


3 . 4% 


10 


3 . 8% 



' 1 As of June 22, 1973, 610 clients had either completed or 
terminated Special Work. 
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A total of 69% of all E8:D placements were with the E&D 
employer, almost exactly the opposite as with the PEP enrollees. 
Of those placed with their E&D employers 78.8% were placed in 
jobs that were the same DOT classifications as their training 
slots. In contrast to PEP, E&D Job slots and work experience 
appear to be more truly transitional in nature and do not appear 
to have been used as a means of ^'stopgap'' employment. 

TABLE 18 also shows the greatest concentration of place- 
men ts^LTr"E&D~ to be in Services, Clerical and Sales, and Pro- 
fessional, Technical and Managerial Occupations respectively. 

Of the 31% of E&D placements that were with other than the 
E&D employer, only 25.9% retained the same IX)T classification 
as they had during training. The largest single concentration 
in this grouping was in Clerical .jobs, followed by Professional, 
Technical and Managerial Occupations. An interesting point to 
note here, though, is the increase in Structural Work and 
Miscellaneous Occupations and also a lower percentage of Service 
jobs . 

The fact that most E&D completers who were placed stayed 
with E&D employers instead of other employers, in contrast to 
the PEP experience, is most probably explained by the fact that 
they were, as a group, disadvantaged, as opposed to being simply 
unemployed. Unlike PEP clients, they were not as ready or as 
capable to respond to an improvement in the economy. It should 
also be pointed out that their E&D job slots represented very 
supportive environments for the clients, environments that, 
in many respects, had been custom- tailored to the individual's 
needs by the E&D staff Counselors and Coaches. 

TABLE 19 below is comprised of the jobs in which E&D clients 
were most frequently placed and consists of 51.5% of all placed 
E&D clients . 



TABLE 19 

Most Frequent E&D Placement DOT'S 



DOT ^ Clients 

195.108 15 
195.208 8 

209.388 23 
219.388 31 

311.878 8 



% Clients Specific 
Job Areas 



5.6% 
3.0% 

8.6% 
11.7% 

3.0% 



% Clients Placed 

In Specific 

Job Areas 



Social Services 8.6% 
Clerical Work 20.3% 
Wai tress ing 3.0% 
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TABLE 19 (cont'd) 



DOT 



355.878 

359 .878 

381 .887 
382.884 



- Clients 



11 

22 

7 
12 



"r CI ients 



4.1'-; 



2 . 6^; 
4 . 5^; 



Spec if ic 
Job Areas 



Child Care 
Se rv ices 



Cus todia 1 



Clients Placed 
In Specific 
Job Areas 



12 



7.1"! 



Total 



137 



51 . 5", 



51 :5i 



On the average, the individual E&D client permanently placed 
was in his E&D ,job slot for 28.4 weeks, about three weeks less 
than the average PEP enrollee, but 18 weeks less than the PEP 
enrollee who was placed with his PEP employing agent, 

Refer to TABLE 20 that follows for a complete listing of 
E&D placements . 



TABLE 20 
DOT'S OF INITIAL PLACEMENT JOBS 
FOR ALL E&D PROGRAM COMPLETERS 



E&D Employer Non-E&D Employer 



005.281 


1 




045.108 


1 




075.378 




1 


079.378 


2 




096.527 


4 




097.228 


1 




099.168 


1 




099.228 




1 


166.228 


1 




169.168 


3 




169.268 


1 




185.168 


2 




186.118 


1 


1 


187.118 


1 


1 


187.168 




2 


189.168 


1 


1 


195.108 


15 




195.168 


1 




195.208 


4 


4 
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TABLE 20 (conf d) 





E8tD Employer 


Non-E&D Employer 


195. 228 


1 




195.368 




1 


199.384 


2 




201 .368 


2 


o 
o 


202 .388 


2 




203 . 588 




1 


209.388 


12 


1 1 


210 . 388 


1 


2 


211 . 468 


1 




219 .388 


21 


1 n 


O O O O O T 

222 . 387 




1 


r\ f~% o o o ^ 

223 . 387 


1 


o 


235. 862 


2 




249 .368 




1 


263 .458 




1 


290. 478 




2 


299. 468 




2 


311 . 878 


8 




313 .381 


1 


1 


315.381 


1 




317 . 887 


1 




318.887 


6 




355.878 


10 


1 


359.878 


21 


1 


361.887 


5 




372. 868 


3 


~ ~" 


373 . 884 


1 




373 .268 


2 




381.887 


6 


1 


382.884 


10 


2 


407 . 884 


3 




411 . 884 


*" 


1 


500. 886 


~~ 


1 


600 . 280 


~~ 


1 


617 . 280 


~~ ~~ 


1 


/N /N T 

620 . 281 


1 




620. 884 


~~ ~~ 


1 


^7 T 

637 . 281 




1 


638.884 


1 




683 . 782 




1 


689 . ooo 




1 


729 . 8o7 




1 


731 . 884 


2 




782 . 884 




1 


787 .782 




2 


O >• /\ TOT 

840 . 781 


1 


2 


844. 884 


1 




860.281 


2 




860.381 




2 


860.781 




1 


860.887 


2 




862.884 




2 
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TABLE 20 (cont'd) 

E&D Employer Non-E&D Employer 



866 381 


1 


1 


869 281 


1 




899.381 


1 


1 


899 884 


1 




899,887 


5 




904.883 




1 


915.867 




2 


922.887 




1 


920.887 




1 


929.887 




3 


951.885 




1 


952.782 


1 
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APPENDIX A 

JOB SLOTS CONTRACTED UNDER PEP BY DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 



TITLES AND CODES 



DOT TITLE SLOTS 



005.081 Construction Engineer 2 

005 . 18& Supervisor , Wa terworks 2 

005.168 Chief Engineer, Waterworks 1 

007.384 Draftsman, Mechanical 5 

019.288 Estimator & Inspector 1 

020 . 188 Mathematical Technic ian 1 

040.081 Biologist 1 

078.381 Medical Laboratory Assistant 2 

079.118 Public Health Educator 2 

090.228 Faculty Member, College or University 4 

092.228 Teacher, Handicapped Persons 2 

096.128 Home Economist 5 

099.118 Supervisor, Education 1 

099.168 Audio-visual Specialist 4 

099.228 Athletic Coach 1 

100.168 Librarian 1 

149.038 Art Teacher 1 

161.188 Valuation Engineer 1 

165.068 Public Relations Man 2 

166.088 Job Analyst 1 

166.228 Training Supervisor 1 

166.268 Employment Interviewer 2 

168.168 Building Inspector 2 

168.287 Agricultural Commodity Grader 3 

169.118 Labor Relations Specialist 1 

169.168 Administrative Assistant ' 9 

169.268 Bondsman 10 

169.738 Systems Engineer 1 

187.168 Manager, Establishment 1 

188.118 Apprentice, Training Representative 2 

188.188 Assessor 2 

191.287 Furniture Appraiser 1 

195.228 Recreation Leader 1 

201.368 Secretary 1 

202.388 Stenographer 2 

203.588 Typist 2 

206.588 Brand Recorder 1 

209.388 Clerk 8 

209.588 Clerk-Typist 3 

209.688 Checker 2 

213.588 Data Typist 1 

215.488 Payroll Clerk 1 

219.388 Billing Clerk 5 

219.488 Accounting Clerk 4 

221.588 Checker- in 1 

223.387 Automotive Parts Man 1 

7^7 1 



APPENDIX A (cont'd) 



DOT 


1 1 1 JLJbj 




24y . obo 


counter v^±ei k 


. 1 




iNUrse AlaG 


Ct 


OD X • oo / 


T oil 1^ /H ■v* If To r^/~i ■v* V* 

jLciunary JUci Dorer 


A 


Q T O Q A Q 

o7i5 • obo 


Wa t c hma n 


Q 


O f o • OOft 


r ire r ign ter 


xo 


O / O • XX o 




X 


o7 O . Ooo 


Parking Enforcement Officer 


A 

4 


Q 7 K OCA 


Pa t ro Ima n 


4d 


0 / y . uDo 


Kauio uispaxcner 


0 


QDQ QQ/1 


Ja n i tor 


b 


ACS'J QQI 
Hi\J i , 00 # 


La bo rer , La nds c a pe 


X 


/I 0 /I Q QQ 


S pr a y er 


0 
£t 


A A 1 Q Q /I 

44± • oo4 


Fores ter Aide 


Q 

0 




Automobile Mechanic 


X 




Loc ksm i th Appren t ice 


X 


TOO 0 Q 1 


Jci±ec tr ica± Kepa irman 


X 


QQI QQI 

00 1 . Jol 


Welder Setup Man 


1 


Q c r\ QQ T 
0 OU . 00 / 


Laborer, Road 


X X 


OCT TOO 

851 . IJo 


Sewer Foreman 


1 


OCA 0 0 Q 

ooy . 00 J 


Road Roller Operator 


A 

4 


oby . oo4 


Fence Ere c tor 


17 


0 A A QQI 

yy y . joi 


Ma intenance Man , Bu ild ing 


D 


Q A A Q Q yf 

yy y . oo4 


Ma intenance Man , Helper 


0 0 


902.883 


Dump Truck Driver 


1 


905.883 


Water Truck Driver 


5 


954.782 


Watershed Tender 


2 


955.782 


Sewage Plant Operator 


10 


955.885 


Sewage Plant Attendant 


2 


957.782 


Control Room Man (Radio & T.V. Broad.) 


1 
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APPENDIX B 

JOB SLOTS SUBCONTRACTED UNDER E&D BY DICITIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TITLES AND CODES 



TITLE SLOTS 



005.281 Civil Draftsman 2 

045.108 Counselor 9 

054.008 Research Worker, Social Welfare 1 

079.118 Public Health Educator 1 

079.381 Dental Assistant 3 

096.527 County Extension Service Nutrition Aide 20 

162.168 Buyer, Grain 1 

166.268 Employment Interviewer 13 

168.168 Building Inspector 3 

168.287 Agricultural Commodity Grader 4 

169.168 Administrative Assistant 2 

185.168 Manager, Store 4 

187.118 Director, Community Organization 2 

187.168 Manager, Establishment 3 

189.168 Manager, Trainee 7 

191.118 Booking Agent 1 

195.108 Caseworker 43 

195.168 Community Organization Worker , 8 

195.208 Case Aide 46 

195.228 Recreation Leader 2 

199.384 Scientific Helper 6 

201.368 Secretary 11 

202.388 Stenographer 1 

205.368 Employment Clerk 4 

209.388 Typist 59 

209.588 Clerk^Typist 3 

210.388 Audit Clerk 6 

213.582 Key Punch Operator 1 

219.388 Clerk, General Off ice 105 

219.588 Posting Clerk 1 

223.387 Automotive Parts Man 5 

230.878 Messenger 10 

231.588 Mail Clerk 7 

235.862 Telephone Operator 2 

237.368 Receptionist 2 

249.368 Counter Clerk 5 

289.3 58 Salesperson 1 

306.878 Maid, General 1 

311 .878 Bus Boy , Cook, Counterman 29 

313.138 Baker - 3 

313.381 Cook, Second 8 

313.781 Baker, Hotel 2 

315.381 Cook 4 

317.884 Sandwich Han 1 

317.887 Cook, Helper 7 

318.887 Kitchen Helper 7 

323.887 Houseman 2 

354.878 Nurse Aide 7 
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APPENDIX B (cont'd) 



DOT TITLE SLOTS 



355.878 Hospital Guide 13 

356.874 Animal Caretaker 2 

359.873 Chauffeur 1 

359.878 Teacher Aide 128 

361.887 Laundry Laborer 12 

372.868 Watchman 3 

373.884 Fire Fighter 1 

375.268 Patrolman 7 

381 .887 Charwoman 3 

382.884 Janitor 26 

406 . 884 Laborer , Nursery 1 

407.884 Grounds Keeper 4 

407 . 887 Laborer , Landscape 1 

436.884 Hatchery Man 1 

620.281 Automobile Mechanic 5 

638.884 Maintenance Mechanic Helper 2 

669.782 Basket Assembler 1 

731.884 Toy Assembler, Wood 2 

769.884 Repairman, Assembled Wood Products 6 

785.381 Seamstress 2 

824.281 Electrician 1 

827.281 Electrical Appliance Serviceman 2 

829.887 Electrician Helper 2 

840.781 Painter 4 

840.887 Painter Helper 2 

842.884 Dry Wall Applicator 1 

842.887 Plasterer Helper 1 

844.884 Cement Mason 5 

844.887 Cement Mason Helper 1 

850.887 Laborer, Road 1 

860.131 Carpenter Foreman 2 

860.281 Maintenance Carpenter 3 

860.381 Carpenter 1 

860.887 Carpenter Helper 13 

862.884 Gas Serviceman Helper 1 

869.281 House Builder 1 

869.887 Construction Worker 2 

899.381 Maintenance Man, Building 15 

899.884 Maintenance Man, Helper 3 
899.887 Maintenance Man Helper, Building 19 

906.883 Truck Driver, Light 7 
913.463 Bus Driver 1 

955.885 Sewage Plant Attendant 2 
969.387 Custodian, Athletic Equipment 1 

977 .884 Bookbinder 1 
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APPENDIX C 

PEP SUBCONTRACTS BY STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 



COMBINED TOTALS 
Professionals 30 10.5% 

Nonprofessionals 257 89.5% 

NONPROFESSIONAL 8: PROFESSIONAL 

CATEGORY ^ Percentage 

01 Law Enforcement 51 17.8% 

02 Education 33 11.5% 

03 Public Works & Transportation 72 25.1% 

04 Health & Hospitals 15 5.2% 

05 Environmental Quality 21 7.3% 

06 Fire Protection 15 5.2% 

07 Parks & Recreation 13 4.5% 

08 Social Services 27 9.4% 

09 Other 40 13.9% 

PROFESSIONALS ONLY 

CATEGORY ^ Percentage 

01 Law Enforcement 1 3.3% 

02 Education 3 10.0% 

03 Public Works & Transportation 5 16.7% 

04 Health & Hospitals 2 6.7% 

05 Environmental Oual i ty " 

06 Fire Protection 

07 Parks & Recreation 4 13.3% 

08 Social Services 4 13.3% 

09 Other 11 36.7% 
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APPENDIX D 

E&D SUBCONTRACTS BY STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 



Number of Percentase 
SIC Code Description Subcontracts of Total 



1511 


General Building Contractors 


1 


. 27r. 


5933 


Secondhand Stores 


11 


2 .7 r 


8021 


Offices of Dentists and Dental 








Surgeons 


3 


.7% 


80bl 


Hospitals 




City 


8099 


Health and Allied Services , NEC 




K or/ 


8111 


Legal Services 


1 


or/ 


8211 


Elementary and Second a ry Schools 


o o 
oo 


ZL ♦ 07r 


O O O 1 

8221 


Colleges , Univers it ies , and 








Profess ional Sc hools 






o o o o 

8299 


Schools and Educational Services , 








NEC 


11 


O ^7 0/ 

2 • 77c 


8611 


Bus iness Assoc ia t ions 


1 


onf 


8641 


Civic, Social and Fra ter nal 








Associations 


1 




8671 


Charitable Organiza t ions 


2 


• 5% 


8699 


Nonprofit Membership Organizations 


1 






NEC 


O A 

24 


5 . 9% 


8921 


Nonprofit Educational and 








Sc lent if ic Research Agencies 


1 


.2% 


9208 


Forestry 


1 




9272 


Personal Services 


15 


3 .8% 


9273 


Miscel laneous Bus iness Services 


16 


4 . 0% 


9280 


Medical and Other Health Services 


88 


21 . 8% 


9281 


Legal Services , State Government 


4 


1 . 1% 


9282 


Educational Services 


2 




9289 


Miscellaneous Services 


36 


8.9% 


9290 


Regular Government Func t ions 


8 


2.07c 


9380 


Medical and Other Health Services, 








Local Government 


5 


1.3% 


9389 


Miscellaneous Services, Local Gov- 








ernment 


1 


.2% 


9390 


Regular Government Functions, Local 






Government 


17 


4.3% 




TOTAL 


403 


99 . 7% 



ERIC 
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